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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
Cx 

Kditor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Mary Jane was preparing some 
eggs a few days ago to set under a 
hen. She was careful to get nice 
new eggs and marked each one with 
ink and on some she placed the date, 


March 6th. Her 


ing them, was to tell if 


reason for mark- 


any hens 
should lay in the same nest, and by 
dating some of the eggs she could 
tell when to expect the “biddies.” 

* *& %& 


The spring season is always the 
happiest time of the year for us. The 
lowing cows, the bleating calves, the 
clucking hens, the chirping biddies, 
the cheering songs of the birds and 
the green fields, with here and there 
a beautiful white butterfly flitting in 
the mellow sunshine, always make us 
and 
The man who lives on a farm 


love our country home more 
more. 
and does not enjoy these jewels of 
nature, had better leave and go where 
there is something more charming 
for him, 


* # % 

The seasons have been very wet 
here, and it has greatly delayed farm 
work. We failed to get our oats 
sown as soon as we wanted to on ac- 
count of the rains, so we were get- 


ting a little behind, and in order to 
do the work quickly we hitched four 
mules to the cutaway harrow and 
went in to the corn stalks, dead erab 
LTass, peayvines, ete. It was neees- 
sary to lap half way in order to get 
the work done satisfactorily, but we 
that 


the uneut land would not go deep 


noticed the side which run on 
chough, so we filled a heavy coffee 
sack with sand and plaeed on that 
side, which did all the work that was 
Necessary. 

x * * 

The cutaway harrow does more and 
better work than the disk. It is light- 
cr to pull. On one pieee of land that 
had “flueked” 
turn plow (Boy Dixie) we used the 


been with a common 
cutaway to put in the oats, and have 


never had a job done better. 


* * 
It is a question how deep oats 
should be covered. We have tried 


sowing them on the surface and har- 


rowing them with a V harrow, then 
we have eovered them four or five 
inches, and have had them to do well 
both ways with average seasons. But 
the most satisfactory plan is to cover 
very shallow in the early fall and to 








} Summer season. 


| 
cover more deeply as they are sown | 


later in the season. A neighbor had 
a very fine crop one year with the 
seed just lightly harrowed in, and 
almost a total failure the next year 
treated the same way. The first was 
a moist spring while the latter was 





dry. Professor Massey condemns 
the spring sowing of oats in the red 
clay lands on account of the numer- 
ous failures caused by the 
drouths so common in the South. 
x * % 
We notice that the sale of North- 


ern 


spring 


grown seed Irish potatoes is 
much smaller this spring than usual. 
Our people made good fall crops and 
are planting them freely. It will not 
be many years before the South will | 
be furnishing the North with seed | 

Another thing that | 
we are glad to see is a decrease in 
out from 
It is a good idea to 
send out seeds of rare, meritorious 


Trish potatoes. 


Congressional seed sent 
Washington. 


plants to be tried in different see- 


tions of the country, but to send out 
a lot of Flat Dutch 
may make an inferior crop is pure 


-abbage that 


Then ask that the results 

be reported. Did any body ever re- 

port ? HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


nonsense, 





Making Good Butter Without a Sepa- 
rator. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I see a great many articles in the 
papers, on butter making; and how 
to make good butter. Nearly all | 
agree that no one can make good but- 
ter without the use of a separator. 

There are hundreds of farmers in 
North Carolina who keep from one | 
to three cows. Many of them are not 
prepared to do a dairy business. Yet | 
they have more butter than they need 
for their own use. 

It is to this class I wish to speak 
a word. IIere is my plan. Dig a/| 
well, four feet in diameter and twelve 
feet deep. Build a house over it 10 
x 10, six feet pitch. Build a frame 
that you ean let down in the well. 
Fix a windlass; four inches in diame- 
ter is large enough. The smaller the 
windlass, the easier you can draw up | 
the weight. Get some tin cans. Fif- 
ty-pound lard cans are very good. | 
They will hold about seven gallons. 
As soon as the milk is drawn from | 
the cow, put it in these cans and let | 
it down in the well. 

If it does not turn at the proper 





time, draw it up and set it out. Of | 
course this process applies to the | 


And by this method 
you ean make as good butter as ean | 
be made by any process known to the 
genius of man. I have used the well 


for two summers, and it works all 
right, no difference how hot the | 


weather. 


PLEAS. H. MASSEY 
Durham Co., N. C. 


| to protect 


| be far more radical than this. 


| lack of system in the farming. 


The Real Remedy for Spring-Poor 
Farmers. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Your 


himself Harry 


who 
but 
writes well enough not to be ashamed 


correspondent 

Farmer, who 
to put his real name to his letters, 
proposes a problem about a farmer 
without money in the spring, and 
how he is to get it, whether to go in 
debt for what he wants or borrow 
money at a high rate of interest to 
have eash for what he needs to buy. 
And our friend says that the eondi- 
tion he pictures extends over the en- 
that 


prosperous 


tire cotton belt, and adds for 


our farmers to become 


there must be a change of the sys 


| tem, and then goes on to say what the 


change should be. But the proposed 
change looks to me like Jumping out 
of the frying pan into the fire. 

T agree with Harry Farmer that a 
Ile that 


the impeeunious condition of farm- 


change is necessary. 


says 


| ers in the spring extends all over the 


eotton belt. Why? If it 
tion peculiar to the cotton belt, then 


is a eondi- 


the farming in the cotton belt must 
And this is, I 
feel certain, just what is the matter. 


be radieally wrong. 


So long as the farmer is depending 
on one single erop for eash and gets 
the that but 
year, he is apt to accumulate detfi- 


returns from onee a 
ciencies that leave him continually at 
the merey of the merchant or the 
money lender, and no matter which 


| of these he goes to, they are bound 


the risk 
they take and the: farmer pays the 
fiddler. 

Yes, there is 


themselves for 


great need of a 


change, but the change should not 


| be a change from a store account to 


a paper shaver. The change must 
Why 
is the farmer whom Harry Farmer 
pictures without cash in the spring ¢ 
Is it not simply beeause he has noth 
ing to sell,but cotton in the fall, o 
the the 


pitiful resouree of chicken 


yard in winter? The whole trouble 
at the bottom of this impecunious 
eondition is the system or rather the 


Any 
man who farms simply for one erop, 
and depends on that crop entirely 
for money is as certain to get inte 
is to rise. 


debt as the sun Any sys- 


tem of farming whieh leaves out the 


keeping and feeding of live stock 
in the best manner is necessarily bad 
farming, no matter what the money 
crop is. 


Why is the difficulty peculiar to the 
eotton belt if not beeause in the eot- 


ton belt more than anywhere else the | out stint. 


signs | 


growing of forage crops and _ the 
feeding of stock have been more gen- 
erally ignored than anywhere else? 
Suppose that a cotton farmer had 
raised an abundance of forage in the 
shape of corn and peas and had some 
rattle to eat it during the winter. 
Would not a bunch of fat cattle 
bring him eash in the spring at a bet- 
ter profit than borrowing money at 
10 per cent merely to raise more cot- 
ton, and expect that cotton to pay 
the debt, give him a living, feed the 
mules and pay for the mules too? 

Tt is the system of cotton cropping 
that makes the farmer spring-poor 
like the stock that stand out all win- 


ter at the straw stack or in the old 


field. The remedy is a change of sys- 
tem of farming and not a change of 


If a farmer 
takes eare to have something to sell 


system of borrowing. 


all the year through to enable him to 
pay expenses in cash he will own the 
cotton erop when it is made, but in 
any system of raising money or 
goods on the strength of the cotton 
erop, he will always be in the same 
spring-poor condition. 


W. F. MASSEY, 


Editor of: Practical Farmer. 





Mr. Fred. A. Ogg, writing in 


the World’s Work on “The Propor- 


tion of City and Country Popula- 
tion,” finds reasons for believing 
that our cities have reached their 


greatest proportionate growth, and 
that heneeforth the country will rel- 
If we 
are to have anything like the popu- 


atively gain rather than lose. 


lation predicted by such writers as 
Professor THlart, of | Tlarvard, who 
thinks the Mississippi Valley alone 
350,000,000 
people in comfort, the cult of farm- 
food- 
agricultural 
of 
farming, will be the rule of the fu- 


is capable of supporting 


ers must increase to supply 


stuffs. The change in 
methods, the growth intensive 
ture; small farms, eeonomically ad- 
ministered, will supplant the worn- 
out estates, and all this will mean an 
inerease of rural population. 


Mr. S. FE. 


north-eastern part 


the 
Cumberland 


Godwin, living in 
of 
County, cultivates an eight-horse 
sold 111 
eotton, bringing in some- 
Mr. God- 


win is a farmer, too, with whom the 
the 


from which he has 
of 


thing over $5,000 in eash. 


farm, 


bales 


corn erib and meat house are 


large parts of the heme place, and 
he has his “hog and hominy” with- 
ixchange. 
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THE PROFIT IN COTTON GROWING. 

‘©It Takes the Same Labor for an Acre, 
Whether the Yield is 300 or 1,200 
Pounds.’’ 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
We that 


asks us to give faets and figures, and 


notice Harry Farmer 


as we often hear men say that there 
is no money in cotton, I will give fig- 
ures to show that money ean be made 
out of cotton. 

Tf you will ask me what it will cost 
to produce a bale of cotton this year, 
T will tell you that no man ean tell 
you that, for that depends on the 
condition of your land and the kind 
But I ean tell 
what it cost me to make a bale last 


of a season you have. 


year or other years, for I keep a cor- 
rect set of books, and that is the only 
right way to carry on any kind of 
business. I will take three acres for 
showing the cost of raising cotton, 
for that is a fair day’s plowing, and 
will save fractions: 

TABLE SHOWING COST OF 3 ACRES 





To break ground ............ $38.00 
O“ODER TOWS cscvececteces ses Gol 
To 8 sacks guano .... : - 6.00 
Po, SGATTOr LUANO: 5:05 sees ccs 50 | 
Mo make TId@ES ...65.500..- 00-1 
MiGMmlANG ahi ccssacecge sees ARO 
CT ONSE Cs AoE em oD 
Mo three hoeings ......).<.6.. 4:50 
To four plowines «......-+-. 4:00) 
Do micking 1,800 Ths. ....<-. . 6.00 | 
TO WOWENE oie seeks Save 2200 
lO. SINISE so geveccceevecweecs 200 
$1.25 
By 600 Ts Nt ..../.% 40:0 0+. poe00 
By 36 bushels seed .......... 9.00 


Seine PTICE: c.cie. 05. ss see Gol 
2 Or 


Oe eS, AEEE APM ANS foe 


eae 


hare $L.15 

IT haven't the figures at hand, but I 
think last year’s report for this State 
was nearly six hundred pounds of 


Net: Dront <2 su. se% 


seed cotton per acre, but I know of 
eases where the land was good and 
well adapted to cotton where twelve 
hundred pounds of seed cotton to the 


acre was made with only two hundred | 


pounds of acid phosphate applied to 
the acre, and you ean figure that out 
for yoursclf. 

There is one thing that 
like to impress on the mind of every 
that is that it 


an 


eotton raiser, and 


takes the same labor for aere 
whether the yield is three hundred or 


twelve hundred pounds. 


this in the spring when you are drib- | 


stream of low-grade 
Plant the best 
ground and let what is worn 


bling a small 
guano on poor land. 
out 
grow pine timber for future genera- 
tions. 

I may give some points on other 
crops later. 

BLAKE JOHNSON. 
Gaston Co., N. C. 


Treatment for Horse’s Sore Back. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I have a very valuable hosre which 
has something like carbuneles along 
the backbone. They 


get compara- 


tively well when the horse is not rid- | 


den, but as soon as saddle is put on 
him the sores swell up and inflame 
and begin to run. Jis back was hurt 


with saddle three or four years ago. 


I would | 


Remember | 


| If any of the readers of The Progres- | 


| sive Farmer ean tell me of a cure I 


shall greatly appreciate it. 


Wishing you continued success in 
your noble effort to better the eondi- 
| tion of farmers generally. I am, 

Yours very respectfully, 
MRS. S. A. PARKS. 
Wilkes Co., N. C. 


Veterinarian.) 
The trouble described is not at all 
uncommon, but I have never seen any 


treatment successful except to thor- 
oughly dissect out the eallous parts, 


| fertilizers has been 
(Answered by Dr. Tait Butler, State | 
| yields per acre. 


A Fertilizer Experiment With Sweet 
Potatoes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Sweet potatoes are 


one of the | 


crops most favorable to the use of 


fertilizers, not only because the crop 


thus grown has a_ higher market 


value and keeps better than manure 
grown, but also because the use of 
found highly 
profitable from the point of view of 
This is due perhaps 


| to the fact that sweet potatoes need 


somewhat in detail, was made by Mr. 


and keep the saddle off until the | 
| wound is completely healed. 
The application of medicines is 


worse than useless, the knife being 
| the only remedy that promises suc- 


cess. 





The Growth of Experimental Work. 


the 
| mental idea in agriculture has been 


The development of experi- 


almost phenomenal. 


ginning in Germany when the first 


| experiment station was established 
| fifty years ago. The fifty years 


which have elapsed sinee this work 


tem of stations as State or Govern- 


| eivilized country. 


tanee, until now they may be ranked 
as among the permanent institutions 


of civilized nations, as much as the 
They 


fostered alike under the republic 


schools and universities. are 


and 
under the unlimited monarchy, and 


all 


people as constituting an essential 


are recognized by enlightened 


element in national welfare. Rarely, 


indeed, has one been abandoned or 


its maintenance funds 


diminished.” 


In this country experimental work 


in agriculture has obtained its pres- 


ent growth in twenty-seven years, 
and as a main enterprise in fourteen 
years. This State was the seeond in 


the Union to establish an Experiment 


Station, being conducted during the 
| first cleven years of its existence in 
| connection with and by the support 
Since 1887 it 


has been finaneed by the Hatch ap- 


of this Department. 


propriation of the National Govern- 


ment. Every State and Territory in 


the Union now has at least one Ex- 
periment Station, and they have be- 
come permanent institutions of great 
of 
agriculture of the several States. 
this, that the National 
Government gives annually $720,000 


power for the advancement 


sO 1s 


much 


for their support, and the States, in 


one way or another, $511,881.15 Cast 


year), either to supplement the sta- 
tion fund proper or to econduet inde- 


pendent experiments by other insti- 
tutions.—Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State 


Chemist. 
Mr. John G. Powell, near Tillery, 
TIO of 


nuts on ten acres of land, and on ter 


raised bushels Spanish pea- 
| other acres he raised eleven bales of 
| cotton averaging 450 pounds.—Scot- 
| land Neck Commonwealth. 


These have stead- | Maiti 
P . ? " | sneis. 
ily grown in strength and in impor- | 


permanently | ced amounted to about $15.00 per 


a large proportion of available pot- 
ash as compared with most general 
farm crops, and farmyard manure 
does not contain this. The experi- 
ment which we propose to give here 


W. L. Elzey, near Exmore, Virginia. 


| The soil is a good sandy loam, and | 


was begun “in so meager a way have | . i; ae id 
é : : | pounds, spring application), and the 
witnessed the establishment of a sys- | ! 3. aay ; 


ment institutions in practically every | 


| acre, so that the cost 
| bushels gained was about ten cents 
| per bushel. 


| growing 224 bushels without fertili- 


| potash and 80 
| acid, expressed as a complete fer- 
| tilizer, this is equal to 1,000 pounds 


the | 
So 


| potatoes, an average in fact of 224 


; | in-area, and level and even, all re- 
It had its be- | ; 


| 
| 
| 
| represented really more value than | 
| 
| 
| 


| produces without plant food being 


applied, a very fair yield of sweet 


bushels per acre. The experiment 


plots were all one-third of an acre 


eciving exactly the same treatment 
except as to the plant food applied. 


The fertilizer was applied (acid phos- | 


phate, 600 pounds; muriate of pot- 
ash, 120 pounds; nitrate of soda, 200 


yield per acre in bushels was as fol- 
lows: 
Unfertilized 


soil, average, 224 
Fertilized soil, average, 373 bush- 
els. 
Gain due to fertilizer, 149 bushels. 
By adding lime at the rate of 
2,000 pounds 
Orn 


raed ) 


per acre, the gain was 
bushels more, but it is 
probable that the effect of the lime 


increased 


this, as its benefits extend over sev- 
eral years. 

The actual cost of the plant food 
of 


the 149 


Kxeepting the cost of 


harvesting, there is as much expense 


zer as for 373 bushels with fertilizer, 
deducting of course the eost of the 
fertilizer itself. The actual fertili- 
zer, or plant food applied was, 82 | 


pounds of nitrogen, 60 pounds actual 


pounds phosphoric 


per acre of a fertilizer testing 4 per 
cent amonia, 8 per cent available 
phosphorie acid, and 6 per cent pot- 
ash. 

This seems like a heavy applica- 
tion, but the yield justifies it. Even 
if the fertilizer costs $25.00, the cost 


per bushel is less than 17 cents. The | 


chief value in such experiments as | 


this, earried out in soil naturally | 
rich, is to show the  crop-making | 
| power of properly balaneed plant 


| al 


| applied per acre much more aceu- 


food for a given crop, used in liber- 
fertili- | 


zers are often made comparatively 


quantities. Commercial 


low in plant food simply as a con- 


with machines. 
That is, 600 to 1,000 pounds can be 


venience in apply 


rately than 200 to 400 pounds. But | 
this must not blind us to the quality | 
of the stuff we apply. It is not | 


enough to use 600 to 1,000 pounds of 
a fertilizer per acre, we must know 
that that fertilizer is the kind we 
need, that it contains the nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid the crop 
needs, also we must keep in mind 
that all three of the plant food ele- 
ments are needed, and that no great 


| lavishness in the use of any one, or 


of any two will make up for a searci- 
ty of any one. 


R. GARWOOD. 





Silk Culture for the Season of 1903. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

A small but satisfactory crop of 
cocoons was produced in North Car- 
olina in 1902. With this experience 
and improved methods and applian- 
ees, we should be able to obtain a 
larger and better yield in 1908. Last 
year many of our 
made the mistake of failing to pro- 
vide sufficient room for the worms to 
expand in. Others failed to give 
the attention to cleanli- 
ness and the frequent feedings that 
These 
greatly decreased the yield of silk, 
and should be guarded against this 
year. 

The cocoons were sold in New 
York at 90 cents to $1.00 per pound, 
for choked cocoons. 


experimenters 


necessary 


silk worms require. errors 


Since silk growing is light, easy 
for 
women and children, and ean be ear- 
ried on at home with little or no ex- 
pense for supplies—it is hoped that 


and interesting work—suitable 


the number of silk growers will be 
greatly augmented this year. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has a small supply of 
silk worm eggs for free distribution 
this year. Those who want these 
should make application at once to 


the Secretary of Agriculture’ at 
Washington D. C. Not many can 


be supplied from this souree as the 


| demand will be very great and the 


supply is small. 

The silk season in North Carolina 
April 20th and ends 
about June Ist. 
growing silk and planting the mul- 
berry are contained in Bulletin No. 
181 of the North Carolina Experi- 


begins about 
Full directions for 


| ment Station. 


GERALD MceCARTHY, 
Biologist, N. C. Department Agri- 
culture, Raleigh. 





According to the census of 1900 
there were in our State 645,417 eattle 
of all ages, valued at about $8,000,- 
000, an average of $12.40 per head. 
A riddance of the tick plague means 
to the North, which 
are practically closed now to South- 
ern cattle, on account of quarantine 


open markets 


lines. Prices would at onee rise, and 
in a few years the number would rap- 
idly increase and greatly improve. In 
of the Northern States the 
average value of cattle is from $22 


some 


This is not all ow- 
With the 
plague destroyed, and with all quar- 
antine 


to $25 per head. 


ing to improved breeds. 


and 
Northern markets opened, our eattle 


restrictions removed 


values would be doubled.—Commis- 
sioner 8S. L. Patterson. 
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A Fruit Grower’s Inquiries. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions through the columns of 
your most excellent paper? 

1. Is the Bismarck apple an edible 
fruit ? 

2. When is the proper time of year 
to plant apple seed to grow sprouts 
for the purpose of grafting? Also 
how should the seed be planted ? 

3. What is the very best method 
of exterminating peach tree grubs, 
around the 
The following plan has been 
suggested: Dig around the roots, fill 
space with ashes, and pour boiling 
water the ashes. Will this 


the kind which bore 
roots 2 


on 
answer ? 

4, Please 
home-made 
trees. 


5. Will a 


give formula for making 
insecticide for’ fruit 


small tin hand sprayer 


answer for spraying trees ten to 
twelve feet high ? ; 
S. A. D. 


Wilkes Co., N. C. 


(Answers by Prof. W. F. Massey, 
Horticulturist N. C. Experiment 


Station.) 
1. It is said to be 


a very good ap- | 





ple by those who have fruited it. We | 


have it planted but not yet fruited 
and therefore cannot say from per- 
sonal experience what its quality is. 
There are people who think the Ben 
Davis is a good apple, while I think 
it not fit to eat.. So I cannot say 
whether I would agree with those 
who are selling the Bismarck. 

2. Apple seed should be sown in 
beds of very deeply worked soil in 
the fall. If the seed are allowed to 
get dry there will be 
The seed is planted in 
so that they can be cultivated. 
in this part of the country it 
not pay to grow the stocks, for 


very few 


grown. rows 
But 
does 
they 
than 
we can produce, grown in the deep 
soil of Kansas, for about $4.50 per 


can be bought of better quality 


thousand, and as two and sometimes 


three grafts can be made on one 


root the Western crab stocks are the | 


best. 

3. Eternal vigilanee is the best | 
thing to use with the peach tree 
borer. Examine the trees early in 


spring and again about August and | 


clean out all that can be found. 
the late fall pull the soil away from | 
the base of the tree down to the 


of 
good white lead paint up 


crown 


This 


out. 


will 
Our 
trees painted last fall have very few 


more above the ground. 
tend to keep many borers 


borers in them this spring, and we 
will repeat the paint this spring. 


+. It will depend on what insect 


In | 


the roots and paint with | 


a foot or | 


you want to fight and on what trees. | 


Some kinds of trees will not be in- | 


jured by a mixture of Paris green in 
Bordeaux while others, like the peach 


will have all their leaves taken off. | 


For apple trees the _ best 
spray is the Bordeaux mixture. 


This 


general | 


should be used first before the leaves | 
open, and then just as the blossom | 


falls. Add one-fourth of a pound of 
Paris green to 50 gallons of the Bor- 


| needed for the sprayer. 


deaux and spray with that for the 
Codling moth. 

5. Use no cheap makeshift if you 
have an orchard of any size. A bar- 
rel pump and sprayer on wheels like 


| a push cart is good for orchards of | 


moderate size, while for large or- | 


chards a wagon and team will 
I prefer the 
Deming pumps. 





Planting Orchard Trees. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The season for transplanting trees 
is nearing a close. A few words on 
planting may be read with profit and 
pleasure. 

In selecting a place for an orchard, 
choose one with an open clay sub- 
soil, the richer the better for apples 
and cherries. Peaches pears 
should be planted in poorer soil. In 
very rich soil peaches are apt to rot 


and pears make so much new wood 


and 


each year that they are more liable 
to blight, especially when there are 
late heavy frosts in the spring 


sea- 
son. Better plant fruit trees in sig 


ht 
1 


be 





of your door, if good ground ean be | 
had, otherwise it should be planted 


Plant on rocky land 
rather than on terraces, clay or sob- 
by land. 
large deep hole and fill in with rich 
or loamy soil. 


at a distance. 


If the land is good plow a few deep 
the 
trees are to grow and then it is im- 


furrows along the line where 
material about digging a large or 
deep hole unless the tree is a very 
large one. 

Tlere let me advise you to plant 
trees one year old if you can get 
them, and never more than two years 


old. 


especially beware 


Never plant a diseased tree; 
} 


of one with the 
aphis or root louse, which is indi- 


cated by a white deposit. If the 


If the land is poor dig a | 


trees to be planted have dried out in | 


transportation, or from being dug | 
too long, submerge them in water 


over night. Prepare a vessel, fill it 
half full with fresh cow manure, into 
which may be thrown a handful or 
two of fertilizer or pulverized horse 
manure; add water and stir into ea 
batter, and dip roots of the tree into 
the batter. Filter around the roots 
finely pulverized soil, and when they 
are well covered gently shake the tree 
by raising and letting it down so as 
to let the settle the 
roots. Set the tree just a little deep- 
If 


the weather is very dry pour a bucket 


soil between 


er than it grew in the nursery. 


east and southwest. Clear away all | Considerable quantities of home 


cedar trees and old cedar fields in or- | 
der to prevent the rust or blight on 
the apple leaves. 


6... WERT. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





A Sampson Farmer Replies to Harry 
Farmer. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Please allow me to say in reply to 
Harry Farmer that I see no possible 
benefits to accrue to the farmer from 
raising the legal rate of interest from 
6 to 8 or 10 per cent. If he ean give 
such security as the banks are will- 
ing to take, he can now get all the 
money he wants at 6 per cent, and 
if the rate of interest were increased 
he would have to give the same sort 
Why 


a higher 


of security that he does now. 
then should he favor paying 
rate? 

Tf the interest was fixed at 8 per 
eent, the merchant could charge a 
still greater price on time than he 
does now, and the farmer would have 
just as much difficulty in borrowing 
money then as now. 

Let the 


liens and the farmers pay barter or | 


eash for what they buy or do without, 


either merchant 


If he ean’t 


the merey of 


banker. farm without 


mortgaging his crop a year ahead, 
he had better stop trying to farm and 
hire himself out to some one who will 
feed him and pay him wages besides. 
SAMPSON FARMER. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





Miscellaneous Farm Notes. 

The early bird catches the worm. 
The early chicken also commands the 
top price. 

The which has 


been lying out in the weather cannot 


farm machinery 
be expected to work as easily the 
coming season as though it had been 
properly protected, to say nothing 


of the general deterioration and 


| loss in value. which has resulted. 


full or two of water around the roots 


with leaves, 


Observe 


and mulch straw, or 


shavings. these cautions 
and you will never lose a healthy tree 
by transplanting. 

Plant peaches ten by 


thirty. 


twenty or 
When young cultivate in po- 
small fruits 


in rye, oats or wheat). 


tatoes, strawberries or 
(never 

Apples should be planted twenty 
by forty. Jlead all trees low. Train 
the to the 
from the sun to slant the tree a little 


tops so as shade trunks 


on setting to the southwest will aid 
you in this. Most people prefer run- 
ning the rows of trees square with 
the world, that is, north and south, 


ast and west. I would prefer north- 


The seed dealers are sending their 
catalogues all over the country; but 
they do not suggest that the farmer 
The 
test which many farmers and gard- 


test his seeds before planting. 


eners make when they plant seeds in 
the ground is likely to be too late to 
be of much use. 


The shipping of sweet potatoes 
has begun. 
at 50 cents a bushel this year, 
which is better than usual. This is 


now one of the best paying crops of 


The market is opening 
out 


Catawba County and will bring into 
the county many thousands of dol- 
lars. Some of our farmers have as 
much as a thousand bushels to sell. 


—Newton Enterprise. 


There is a flourishing farmer’s ex- 
change on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, conducted on Mr. J. Pierpont 


Morgan’s famous “ecommunity-of-in- 


terests” plan. This year it transact- 
ed business to the amout of $1,000,- 
000, and the directors have declared 
a dividend of 20 per cent in eash and 
50 per eent in stock on a capital of 
$16,000. It produets 


markets its 





| from the far West, and pork. 
| they sell both; and are more prosper- 


grown hay are sold almost daily on 
this market. It did not use to be so. 
Our farmers used to buy hay—hay 
Now 


ous than when they grew only cotton. 
—Goldsboro Argus. 

The time was when the prosperity 
of a farmer was judged by the num- 
ber of acres he cultivated—or made 
a pretense of cultivating. When this 
was true land was the cheapest sort 
of property. 
otherwise. 
mers have more land than they can 
properly handle, and many of our 


In these days it is 
Many of our poorest far- 


best and most suecessful farmers 
cultivate small farms, fertilized with 
brains as well as stable composts. A 
large farm well cultivated and well 
stocked is better than a small one 
treated the same way. But the re- 
sourees of soil, industry and intelli- 


gence are almost inexhaustible, so 


| that all a 50-acre farm requires is 
| a proper application of these factors 
| and success is assured.—Farm and 


| Ranch. 


Legislature abolish crop | 


Tf Cleveland County people would 


| raise chickens and eggs for market 


| on an extensive seale they would soon 
and then the farmer will not be at | 


OF 4 


| ping chickens and eggs 


get rich, and the wealth would con- 
tinue to inerease if they still pursued 
the business. At present prices, the 
way is open for big profits in ship- 
or selling 


them on the home market. Our peo- 


ple are taking advantage of these 
| high prices, and some sections of 


county have been shipping exten- 
For instance, our genial ex- 
L. Carroll, tells us 
Tth, 8,000 dozen of 


chickens have been 


sively. 
press agent, W. 
that since July 
eges and 12,000 


shipped through the office here, and 


| nearly all of these shipments came 


| among consumers almost exclusively. | 
i 


‘from 


Fallston 


Stamey 


the 


shipping 


and vicinity— 


3rOs., immense 
quantities. The eggs have averaged 
15 cents per dozen here, so you ¢@an 


easily figure what a nice sum has 
gone to the farmers in some sections 
of this county for these two items.— 
Cleveland Star. 

Mr. Joe TIfardin, the 


Seotehman who moved from Iowa to 


clever 


Greensboro about two years ago, and 
Mr J. iy. 


M. Cardeza’s elegant country place, 


who reeently purchased 


at Brown Summit, is contemplating 
engaging in sheep-raising on an ex- 
tensive seale. He has a large and 


highly improved farm and would 
doubtless find the raising of sheep 


When Mr. 


but some- 


a profitable industry. 
Cardeza, was a gallant 
what eccentric Spaniard, purchased 
this farm, some years ago, he im- 
mediately began spending money 
Ife built one of 


the finest country homes to be found 


with a lavish hand. 


anywhere and spent a good fortune 
It 


ideal place to live and enjoy one- 


in improving the farm. was an 
self, but the Spaniard grew weary of 
his surroundings, and sold his estate, 
with his pedigreed horses, blooded 
eattle, ete., and went in quest of new 
city.—Greensboro 


interests in a 


Cor. Charlotte Observer. 





Not doing wrong is not doing 
right. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


THE RETIRING SENATORS. 





Six Republicans and Seven Democrats 
Among Those Who Failed of Re-Elec- 
tion---Notable Members to Leave the 
Senate. 

Washington, Mareh 4.—The 


sion of the Senate was interesting 


ses- 


not alone by official proceedings on 
the of the 
to the last day of Congress, but by 
many occurrences which were purely 


floor chamber incident 


social in their character, due to the 
fact that the day marked the close 
of the careers of many in the Sen- 
ate. Of the 30 Senators whose terms 
expire when the presiding officer’s 
gavel fell at noon, 16 failed to secure 
Included this num- 
ber whose presence in the chamber 


re-clection. in 
will no longer be noted are six Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats, but 
of the Republicans, two—Senator 
Jones, of Nevada, and Senator Wel- 
lington, of Maryland—have in recent 
years each supported for a time the 
national eandidates of the opposing 


party. Two other Senators—Deboe, 


of Kentucky, and Pritchard, of 
North Carolina—are Southern Re- 


publicans and both are succeeded by 
The remaining two Re- 
publicans are Senators Mason, of TI- 
Of 


the seven retiring Democrats, Sena- 


Democrats. 
linois, and Simon, of Oregon. 


tor Harris, of Kansas; Turner, of 
Washington, and Heitfield, of Ida- 
ho, were elected as Populists and all 
are succeeded by Republicans. Sen- 
ator McLaurin, of South Carolina, 
was elected as a Democrat and while 
still classed as such, has acted inde- 
pendently during the greater part of 
his term. The other three Senators 
—Vest, Jones, of and 
tawlins—have from first to last been 
in the Democratie ranks and Jones 


Arkansas, 


and Vest have risen to places of con- 
spicuous leadership in their party. 
In Senator Jones, of Nevada, the 
Senate loses one of the two men who 
have served in that body for 30 econ- 
secutive years, the other being Sen- 
ator Allison. In Mr. Jones the Sen- 
ate loses one of its most popular as 
well as one of its most’ unique mem- 
He has not 
since the days of the silver debate in 


bers. made a_ speech 
1893, and he has not during his entire 
30 years’ service introduced to exceed 
half a dozen bills. Yet his influence 
in legislation has been exceeded by 
that of few Senators and his great 
ability has been recognized from the 
beginning of his national career. 
Senator Vest belongs to the next 


generation of Senators. Ife entered 


the body in 1879 and has served for | 


24 years, winning a reputation for 
brilliancy of speech, classie learning 
and sharp repartee seldom excelled 


in the Senate. He has been in poor 


| meant 





health for several years past, but not- | 


withstanding he has been almost 
blind and has needed constant assis- 
tance in going into and out of the 
Senate chamber, he has continued to 
maintain his interest in the proceed- 
ings and his prestige, too, as an ora- 
tor. Ile has made several speeches 


on current topics during the past 


session, and each time that he has 
taken the floor he has known _ that 
the 
Senator Jones, of Arkansas, came 


to the front during the consideration 


closest attention. 


of the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill on | 


| 
| 


aceount of his knowledge of business | 


details and his tact in dealing with 
men, and he has easily held his place 
as a party leader since that time. He 
has been chairman of the Democratic 
conference since the retirement of 
Senator Turpie, and because of the 
fact that he is chairman of the Dem- 
ocratie national committee, has been 
regarded much of the time as the 
official head of the party in the Sen- 
ate and in the country at large. The 
retirement of Vest and the two 
will make three vacancies 
on the Finance Committee and also 
“ause vacancies on many other im- 
portant committees. 

Of the seven Democratic Senators 
who retire four are succeeded by Re- 
publicans and of the six Republicans 
who go out four are succeeded by 
All the changes in favor 
of Republicans are in the Northwest 
and three of those in favor of the 
Democrats Southern or 
border States. 


Joneses 


Democrats. 


are in the 





Our Washington Letter. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

The passing of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress was attended with no blaze 
of glory. Worn with the fatigue of 
a long night session, Senators gath- 
ered in the Senate chamber slowly 
on the morning of the 4th of March. 
The President and his Cabinet came 
to.the capitol, the former occupying 
the “President’s room” and signing 
belated measures as fast as they were 
brought to him, the members of the 
Cabinet taking seats upon the floor 
of the Senate. All necessary legisla- 
tion had been completed the night 
before and the concluding hours of 
occupied 
with a speech by Mason, 
facetiously referred to by Senator 
Tfoar as the “swan-song of the Sena- 
tor from Tllinois.” 
turning back of the clock and pre- 
cisely at 12 o’clock the gavel fell in 
both houses. 


the Congress were chiefly 
Senator 


There was no 


* & %& 

For a session dominated through- 
out by a prolonged filibuster on the 
Statehood bill in the Senate and, 
during the latter part, by a filibuster 
on the part of the Democrats in the 
House, a remarkably large amount 
of legislation was accomplished. 

A new department of the govern- 
ment has been established. 

An immigration bill, a codification 
of all the laws previously enacted, 
has been passed. 

Certain anti-trust laws have been 
placed on the statutes—laws, which 
whether they accomplish their pur- 
pose or not, received the practically 
unanimous support of both parties 
and the marked approval of the Pres- 
ident. 

sills the 
army and the militia have been ap- 
proved, 


reorganizing regular 


A bill revising the currency sys- 
tem of the Philippines is now a law. 
These are only the more important 








of the many enactments of the recent 
The total of the appropria- 
tions made is, $753,484,018. The to- 
tal for the entire Congress is $1,554,- 
108,514. 


session. 


ee 

Thursday, 5th, the Senate met in 
extraordinary session, pursuant to a 
-all of the President, to ratify the 
Cuban Sen- 
ator Morgan said to-day that he re- 
garded the Colombian treaty as a 
and 
would leave no stone unturned to de- 
feat it, unless the Senate would ac- 
cept the numerous amendments he 
has proposed. . The venerable Ala- 
bamaian will speak against the treaty 
until compelled to cease by physical 
Whether he will receive 
assistance from. other Democrats is 


and Panama treaties. 


most iniquitous convention 


exhaustion. 





not known, but most of the members | 


of his party have signified their ap- | 


proval of the treaty. There is serious 
opposition to the Cuban treaty on 
both sides of the chamber, although 
Senator Aldrich assures your 
respondent that there are ample Re- 
publican votes to ratify it. 
Lodge has made a eareful estimate 
on the new Senators and 
that the will gain 
says that the agreement will gain six 


Senator 


he says 


agreement six 


votes by being held over for the extr: 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON HIS 
SOUTHERN APPOINTMENTS. 
Regrets that it Has not Pleased the 
South, but Has no Apology to Offer 

for His Course. 


Following are extracts from an 
open letter from President Roose- 


velt to Clark Howell, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, in reply to a 
request for an expression concerning 
a recent letter from Harry Stilwell 
Edwards, of Macon, with reference 
to the matter of Federal appoint- 
ments in the South: 

“In making appointments I have 
sought to consider the feelings of the 
people of each locality so far as I 
could consistently do so, without sac- 
rificing principle. The prime tests 
I have applied have been those of 
character, fitness and ability, 
when I have been dissatisfied with 
what has been offered within my own 


and 


| party line, I have without hesitation 


Cor= | 


gone to the opposite party—and you 


| are of course aware that I have re- 


| peatedly done this in your own State 


| and well-behaved American 


session. Among the new Senators 
who will consider the pending | 


treaties will be the two from Dela- 

ware, who, after the long deadlock 

in the Delaware Legislature, 

elected on the 2nd of March. 
* # 


were 


An important change in the gov- 
ernment service involves the resigna- 
tion of Governor Merriam as chief 
of the Census Bureau, and his suc- 
cession by ex-Representative David 
Mercer, of Nebraska, who was de- 
feated for Congress by the bitter an- 
imosity of Editor of 
Omaha. Mr. Merriam, it is under- 
stood, expected to be selected for the 
position of Seeretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and, 


Rosewater, 


awarded 
that portfolio, immediately accepted 
an offer from a New York commer- 
cial agency. A, B. MM. 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1903. 


when Mr. Cortelyou was 





Another Effort to Confirm Crum. 

Washington, March 5.—The Pres- 
ident sent to the Senate to-day the 
nomination of W. D. Crum, colored, 
to be Collector of the Port of 
Charleston, S. C. This is the second 
nomination of Crum, the Senate, at 
the session just closed having failed 
to confirm him. 

The nomination of Dr. Crum was 
the Senate 
Commerce Committee of the Fifty- 
Ilis 


tion will be referred to the same ecom- 


reported adversely by 


seventh Congress. re-lnomina- 


mittee, but owing to changes in the 
personnel of the committee the Pres- 
ident expects a favorable report upon 
it. It is understood to be the Presi- 
dent’s intention not to exercise spe- 
cial influence to secure favorable ac- 
tion on the nomination. In the event 
of its rejection by the Senate it is 
unlikely that the appointment will 
be renewed. It is simply the desire 
of the President to have a vote of 
the Senate on the nomination. Tle 
thinks the appointee is entitled to 
that. 





| loss to imagine. 


of Georgia. I certainly cannot treat 


mere color as a permanent bar to 
holding office any more than I could 


so treat ereed 





or pirthplace—always 
provided that in other respects the 
applicant or incumbent is a worthy 
citizen. 
Just as little will I treat it as con- 
ferring a right to hold office. 

“T ask you to judge not by what I 
say, but by what, during the last 17 
months, T have actually done. In 
South Carolina, I have appointed a 
white postmaster to succeed a color- 
ed postmaster. Again in South Car- 
olina, I have named a colored man 
to fill a vacaney in the position of 
collector of the port of Charleston, 
just as in Georgia I have re-appoint- 
ed the colored man who is now servy- 
ing as collector of the port of Savan- 
nah. Both are fit men. Why the ap- 
pointment of one should eause any 
more excitement than the appoint- 
ment of the other, I am wholly at a 
As I am writing to 
a man of keen and trained intelli- 
gence, I need hardly say that to econ- 
either of 
or any or all my other 


nect these appointments, 
appointments, 
or any action in upholding the law 
at Indianola with such questions as 
‘social equality’ and ‘negro domina- 
tion’ is as absurd as to connect them 
with the regular hypothesis, or the 
theory of atoms. * * #* 

“T may add that the proportion of 


| colored men among the new appoint- 


ees is only about one in a hundred. 
In view of all these facts, I have been 
surprised and somewhat pained at 
what seems to me the ineomprehen- 
in the South about 
actions—an outery apparently start- 
ed in New York for reasons wholly 
uneonnected with the question nom- 
inally at issue. I am eoneerned at 
the attitude thus taken by so many 
of the Southern people; but T am not 


sible outery my 


| in the least angry, and still less will 


this attitude have the effeet of mak- 
ing me swerve one hairsbreadth from 
one side or the other from the course 
T have marked out—the eourse I have 
consistently followed in’ the past 
and shall consistently follow the 
future. With regards, 
“Sincerely yours, 


“TIKODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


in 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

It is now stated that ex-Senator 
Pritchard Asheville, 
where he will be an attorney for the 
Southern Railway. 


talk of 


will loeate in 


There is an effort being 


Jovernor Aycock has decided te 
recommend to the Secretary of War 


that the monuments to Generals 


| Nash and Davidson be located on the 


made to have Mrs. W. E. Shipp, wid- | 


ow of Capt. Shipp, who was killed in 
the Cuban War, appointed postmas- 
ter at Lincolnton. 

Governor Ayeock has accepted an 
invitation to deliver the commence- 
ment oration at Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty, Nushville, Tenn., and = also at 
Erskine College, Due West, South 
Carolina. , 
Overman 


Senator has appointed 


battle-ground of Guilford Court- 


House. 


The committee appointed by the 
North Carolina Methodist Protestant 
Conference to select a site for a col- 
lege for that church, has decided to 
loeate the institution in Greensboro, 
which offered liberal inducements. 


Newton 
liquor-sclling, 


Enterpise: Liquor-mak- 


liquor-drinking 


ing, 


| will not stop simply because a State 


Mr. John M. Julian, city editor of | 
the Salisbury Sun, his executive | 
clerk. Tlecsome time ago appointed | 


Mr. Carr, of Greene County, his pri- | 


vate secretary. 
Before it Wednesday 
the United States Senate confirmed 
the appointment of R. W. Smith toe 
be postmaster at Charlotte; J. Wal- 
ter Jones, to be postmaster at North 
Wilkesboro, and W. IT. Cooper to be 
postmaster at Laurinburg. 


adjourned 


Gastonia Gazette: Delayed trains 
a few days ago placed a wait of three 
or four hours in Greensboro before 


Mr. J. B. Duke, an American Tobae- 


co Company magnate, who was on his | = ; 
I = | thenee to Kinston, would be one of 


way to Durham. But he rejeeted the 
wait, and didn’t do a thing but char- 
ter a special train for $150 and go on 
to Durham. Like the folks who con- 
sume his goods, Mr. Duke has money 
to burn. ; 

Kinston Press: Mr. J. R. 
Ball has just returned from North- 
ampton County, where he purchased 
the crop of cotton of Hon. Matt. W. 
Ransom, who is the largest cotton- 
planter North Carolina. The 
amount of the check paid by Mr. Ball 
to ex-Senator Ransom was $76,356. 
60. Mr. Ball says that ex-Senator 
Ransom sold the seed from his cot- 
ton crop for $24,000. 


Free 


in 


The Legislature last week passed 
the first law ever enacted allowing a 
town to vote a regular tax for the 
purpose of advertising itself, the tax 
for advertising purposes being great- 
er than the taxes for any other pur- 
pose. The bill was passed upon a 
petition of more than two-thirds of 
Pine 
owned almost entirely by New Eng- 
land capital. 


the voters of Bluff, a resort 
Every form of business 
is included for taxation. 

Mount Airy 


wood went up 


News: The price of 
in a great rush again 
last week, all sorts of prices being 
charged for one and two-horse loads. 
Wood has cost a great deal more this 
winter than heretofore, but the roads 
have had much to do with the price. 
——The farmers in the mountain sec- 


tion have not sold all their produce, 








| only 27. 


law makes the making and selling of 
liquor illegal. It will 
greatest vigilance and firmness that 
sheriffs magistrates and grand juries 


require the 


have ever been called on in this State 
to exercise, or blind tigers will take 
Un- 


less the people generally assist the 


the place of country distilleries. 


| officers, the law will prove a disap- 
| pointment as-a temperance promoter. 


Raleigh Post: In~-talking with 


| some prominent citizens who seem to 


know whereof they speak, it is evi- 
dennt that the Raleigh and Eastern 
North Carolina Railroad is getting 
into shape and something tangible 
may develop very soon. There seems 
to be no question but that this line 
running from Raleigh through Wake- 
field, Wilson, 
to Washington and with a possibility 


Farmville, Greenville 
of extending to Belhaven and into 
Hyde County with a branch through 
Greene County, passing Snow Hill, 


| most profitable character. 


Raleigh Correspondence Messenger: 

To-day there was aconference here 
of T. B. Womack and N. Y. Gulley, 
of the Code Commission. Professor 
Gulley said that W. B. Rodman, the 
other member of the Commission, 
would probably be here in about a 
week, when there would be a meeting 
at which the work will be outlined. 
Professor Gulley thought the work 
might begin in about ten days and 
that ex-Judge Womack would be the 
chairman. The work will be divided 
The law 
providing for the new Code requires 
it to be completed by Novembér of 
next year. 


among the commissioners. 


Raleigh Correspondence Charlotte 
Observer: 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College here yesterday reached 501, 


The number of students 


which breaks the record. There are 
now 127 in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, while two years ago there were 
——President Vann, of the 
Baptist University, says 262 students 
are present. Mare room, particular- 
ly for dormitories, is badly needed, 
and it is quite evident that another 
building, and a large one, too, will 
have to be ereeted. The debt is now 
only $18,000, twenty-four thousand of 


it having been cancelled last year. 


| ___ President Meserve, of Shaw Uni- 


and as soon as the roads improve so | 


they ean travel they will roll in in 
great droves. The winter months are 
out Saturday and better weather may 
be expected in three weks. 


one of the largest colored schools 


}in the country; 22 States and five for- 


cign countries being represented, and 


| outside of the 


over 20 of the students being from 
United States. 





Statesville Landmark: The Leg- 
islature has passed the bill intro- 
duced by Dr. Stevenson, to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of brandy 
in Iredell. The Watts bill allows the 
manufacture of brandy and its sale 
in packages of not less than five gal- 
lons, but this special act prevents 
the manufacture and sale of brandy 
in Iredell. ———In Sampson Superi- 
or Court last week Judge Peebles 
sent a juror and suitor to jail for 
spent the night 
There is said to be some criticism 
of Judge Peebles’ action, but he is 
entirely right. Any man who knows 
anything at all about court procedure 
knows that a juror has no right to 
talk about a ease while it is pending; 
and when a juror, as in this case, 
spends the night with one of the par- 
ties to the suit, it is so clearra case 
of corruption that nothing can be 
properly said in extenuation of the 
offence. 


having together. 
t=) fo) 


Washington Correspondence Post: 
Richmond Pearson, United States 
Minister to Persia, on the 
President to-day. 


called 
He will convey to 
the Shah of Persia a handsome token 
of regard from President Roosevelt. 
He himself will take as a present to 
the Shah a typewriter which is fitted 
with Persian characters. Mr. Pear- 
son has been studying up on Persia, 
and he finds that while the people of 
that country have the hottest weather 
in the world, they also have the cold- 
est. A mountain in front of the 
American Embassy is 21,000 feet high 
and is topped with perpetual snow. 
Mr. Pearson, who is preparing to 
leave for his new post, will sail on 
the 24th. 


Sanford Express: Mr. W. J. Tal- 
ley, superintendent of the Cumnock 
Coal Mine, was in town Friday and 
told the Express that they are now 
getting out about one hundred and 
fifteen tons of coal per day. This 
coal is in great demand, much of it 
being used by plants in this State. 
—It is claimed that people from 
the North, who settled in Moore dur- 
ing the past ten years, have added 
a fourth to the taxable value of all 
property in that county. We are told 
that such is the estimate made by 
the sheriff. One would be surprised 
to know how many Northern people 
have permanently settled in the coun- 
ty. They have built up the towns of 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst and Pine- 
bluff. 


There are also Northern peo- 


in the county. 


Colonel Olds: 


Granville, is an aspirant for the next 


Democratic nomination for Gover- 


nor. He has been very prominent at 
this session of the Legislature. 
State Labor 
when asked what he thought of the 
child labor law, said that it was a 


Commissioner Varner, 





versity, said to-day that over 500 stu- | 
| dents are enrolled there, it being now | 


good one as far as it went. 
was more interested in than anything 
else was the prevention of night work 
in factories by children. Te also was 
deeply interested in the edueational 
laws, both of these provisions were 
| knoeked out, and the bill simply lim- 


its the age to 12 for work in mills. 





ple living in about all the other towns | 


What he | 


| 





In a speech a few days ago be- 
fore the Committees on Health, the 
Secretary of the State Board of 
Health said there were year before 
last about 1,600 North 
Carolina from fever, and 
that as the proportion of deaths is 
about one to ten, this that 
about 16,000 persons had this disease, 


deaths in 


typhoid 
shows 


due to water contamination and pre- 
ventible. The frightful cost of this 
in the aggregate must arrest atten- 
tion. Suppose there were that many 
eases of yellow fever or cholera or 
the plague; the people would talk of 
little else, and yet there are people 
who treat this horrible disease with 
about as little concern as if it were 
measles. 

the story. 


The figures, however, tell 





Senator Pritchard Remembered. 


Washington, March 4.—Senator J. 
C. Pritchard’s eight years of service 
in the Senate came to an end at noon 
to-day. The oceasion was made no- 
table by the presentation of a mag- 
nificent silver service that cost more 
than $1,500, which was the gift of 
200 friends and admirers in North 
Carolina. The presentation took 
place in the parlors of the Ebbitt 
House this at + o’clocek, 
and was witnessed by a large number 


afternoon 


of friends of the retiring Senator, 


many of whom eame from North 
Carolina for the eeremony. 
The speech of presentation was 


made by Richmond Pearson, Minister 
or Persia, and the effort was a most 
happy one. Senator Pritchard was 
deeply touched by this manifesta- 
tion of high regard and esteem on be- 
half of friends in the State, and his 
speech of acceptance was couched in 
eloquent and beautiful language. 





Utley Not Given Bail. 


Raleigh Correpondence Charlotte 
Observer: Associate Justice Walker 
of the Supreme Court to-day heard 
argument in the habeas corpus ease 
of Edward L. Utley, of Fayetteville, 
and later declined to allow the slayer 
of Hollingsworth bail. At the re- 
quest of Judge Walker, Judge Con- 
mor sat with him in this ease. Judge 
Walker, in his decision this evening, 
stated that ground had 
been shown for allowing bail. Judges 
Walker and Connor held that there 
was no sufficient cause shown to en- 


no proper 


title the prisoner to bail. The pris- 
oner then appealed from the decision 
of the court. N. 


the point of counsel for the State 


A. Sinclair made 


| that the judgment of the court ina 
It is said that Rep- 
resentative Augustus W. Graham, of | 


habeas corpus ease was not appeal- 
able. Judge Walker said he under- 
stood this to be the law, but wished to 
give the prisoner the benetit of the 
appeal, and the ease will be heard 
upon appeal on the 17th inst. by the 
full bench. 





In order 
engage in other busi- 
Manning, of the Hen- 
derson Gold Leaf, offers his paper 
for sale. Mr. Manning has a good 
paper and a good plant and the op- 
portunity is a desirable one for any 
person desiring to engage in the 
business. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that Editor Manning is to re- 
tire. 


Statesville Landmark: 
that he may 
ness, Editor 
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TH 


E HOME CIRCLE 


To ———* 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For me to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity for thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I ean give not what men eall love 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens rejeet not, 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ? 

Perey Bysshe Shelley. 





The World’s Wanderers.* 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 


| A Pen Picture of the Inventor of Wire- 


less Telegraphy. 

Only five years have passed since 
the general public first heard of Mar- 
Scientists, to be had 
known of him as a young man who 
of Hertz 
and his immediate sueeessors. When, 


coni. sure, 


was carrying on the work 


however, Mareoni made his first sue- 
eessful experiments in transmitting 
messages for short distanees without 


wires, the newspaper men seented 4 


| 


good “story,” and proceeded to write | 


| him up for a sensation-loving world 


| in their best and most flaring style. 


ITe is 


viewed” of public men. 


now one of the most “inter- 


Reporters 


| he himself says. 
|a word not 


| hunt him; and when they drive him | 


Tell me, thou star, whose wings of | 


light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
In what cavern of the night 
Will thy pinions close now ? 


Tell me, moon, thou pale and gray 

Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way, 

In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now ? 


Weary wind, who wanderest 

Like the world’s rejected guest, 

IIast thou still some seeret nest 
On the tree or billow? 


—Perey Bysshe Shelley. 





The Open Fireplace. 

The Progressive Farmer quotes the 
following, which it says is eredited 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Ifolmes, and 
which it thinks is worthy of him: 

“T have and 


amiability grouped over the air-tight 


seell respectability 
stove; I have seen virtue and intelli- 
gence hovering over the register; but 
I have never seen true happiness in 
a family cirele where the faces were 
not illuminated by the blaze of an 
open fireplace.” 

One 
about all of us hereabouts were, can 
appreciate this to the full. And te 
one who appreciates the old-fashion- 
ed open fireplace, with the cheerful 
ruddy glow which comes from a log 


who was country raised, as 


fire, the greatest defeet in our mod- 
ern life is our modern heating ap- 
pliances. 

Statesville 


and, we have stoves, heaters, grates, 


Even in country towns like 
coal is displacing wood 
furnaces, ete. These make more even 
heat, heat the house better and are 
less expensive, they say—and perhaps 
they are. But none of these things 
the solid 
comfort, the true happiness that is 


begins to compare with 


to be found in the cheerful glow and 
genial warmth of a big log fire on a 
We pity those 
who have never enjoyed this expe- 


cold winter evening. 


rience and we envy 
still 


Statesville Landmark. 


our country 


friends who can enjoy it 


The worst of plagiarists is he who 


says nothing which could have 


Wwe 
said but didn’t. 





* Nos. 100 and 101 ofour series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
bam, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, and others. 








Tlardly a 


to eover, they haunt him. 


day passes but he is talked at, ques- | 


tioned as to his work, and begged to 


| give some exelusive bit of informa- 


tion. He has been photographed in 


all possible positions. Ile has been 


| interviewed at all possible times, and | 


| sometimes at impossible times. Clear- 
| ly Mareoni has learnt that fame is its | 


i submit to the delicate torments 


own punishment; and that he must 
of 
the inquisition instituted by the mod- 
No wonder that he leaves 
of 
wearied by interviewers. 


ern press. 
the impression being 
is but pleasantly unhappy with them. 

When you meet him for the first 
time, you know that he is not a eor- 


| dial man; and yet you feel that he 


ably do for you what he ean. 
manner is that of chilly reserve. 


/ very clearly explained. 


will not rebuff you, that he will prob- 
His 
Tn 


the press he is referred to as “the 


ly that it is not given to any one man 
to learn all the 
and that 
usually by the co-operation of many 


seerets of science, 


great 


minds working to a common end. He 
acknowledges fully and openly how 
important to himself has been the 


work of his predecessors, and even 
that of some of his contemporaries. 
“The suecess of the experiments with 
which I have been engaged is the log- 
ical result of the work of myself and 
the last 


years, and of scientific investigations 


of my assistants in few 
of the latter part of the century,” 
“Revolutionize” is 
ineluded in the voeabu- 
lary which he uses to deseribe the 
He 


frankly admits that it is not his pur- 


possibilities of his invention. 
pose to render submarine cables use- 
less; he is satisfied if he ean suecess- 


fully compete with them; or if he 


| ean only make them eut down their 


intensely | 
At best he | 


present rates.—New York Scientific 
American. 





Early Spring Flowers. 


of our wild 
the 
There, in the 


Some of the earliest 


flowers are to be found near 


streams and ponds. 


| water, we may sce the reflection of | 


the richly colored skunk-cabbage, and 


mirrowed below it the silver and gold | 


of the pussy-willow and alder tas- 


sels. If we wish to see a variety of 
| . . 

| spring blossoms in one short walk, 
let us go to some wooded, sunny, 


| southern slope, where the snow first 


young Anglo-Italian” who has done | 


some startling things which are not 


it is hardly 
characteristic of the man as he ap- 
pears in the flesh. Italian blood flows 


true; but 


enough _ politieally; 


in his veins, it is he is 


English for all that 





| bearing, English in his dress, English 


“Anglo-Ital- | 


ian” may be a designation accurate | 


English in his | 


in his speech, save for the least per- | 


| ceptible foreign intonation. 


| 


faintest spark of southern fire ever 
flares up within him. 
lating man of the North, is this so- 
ealled Anglo-Italian. 

For a 


ni appears the least joyous of men. 


successful inventor Mareo- 


ITis features are melancholy in ex- | 


pression. They are those of a man 
fast approaching forty—not those of 
aman of twenty-eight. IJTis face is 


impassive, his eve almost cold. When 


he smiles he half shuts his eyes, 
wrinkles the muscles of his cheek, 
and draws up the corners of his 


mouth. It is not a pleasant smile. 


If you visit Mareoni with the ex- 
pectation that he will do the most of 
the talking, you will find that you 
are grievously mistaken. You must 
do the talking yourself. To be sure, 


he answers questions frankly and 
fully; but he will not converse volun- 
tarily. You discover quickly cnough 
that his reticence is the reticence of 
When he the 


system of teleg- 


raphy, he refers to it as “our” sys- 


modesty. diseusses 


Mareoni wireless 
tem, not as “my” system. Ile praises 
where praise is due, recognizing ful- 


Not the | 


A cool, ealeu- | 


ia little later to see them 


| 


leaves the ground, and where the 


north wind seldom comes. 


shall find the anemone, or wind-flow- | 


er, with its single, bell-like blossom 
hanging modestly among its circling 


leaves, at the summit of its wiry 


stem; and we must not mistake it 


for its cousin, the rue-anemone, 


| which has a cluster of white stars at 


the top. Here, too, we are apt to 
find that most delicate flower, the 
spring beauty, with smooth, twisted 
stem and hanging buds, which open 
one at a time, to become white, five- 
petaled blossoms with conspicuous 
pink veinings. The wild geranium, 
the star-flower and the bunch-berry 


will be here, too, but we must come | 


in bloom. 
Where the rocks erop here and there 
out of the soil we may look for the 
early saxifrage, with its cluster of 
small white blossoms and hairy stem, 


which rises from a rosette of leaves | 


at its foot. The roots foree their 
way down close to the rock, or into 
the crevices of it, and doubtless do 
their part toward the disintegration 
of the stone. Close beside it are al- 
most sure to be found the trembling 
white yellow 


hearts—whige and 


“Dutehman’s-breeches,” as they are 


ealled. 


The more we love the spring 


wild flowers, the easier it is, I think, | 


resist 


to the to 
them; and this is proper, for it is a 


temptation pick 
poor friendship which demands the 
death of the friend.—Mareh Wo- 
man’s Tlome Companion. 





“Dicky,” said his mother, “when 
you divided those five caramels with 
your sister, did you give her three?” 
“No, ma. I thought they wouldn’t 
come out even, so I ate one ’fore I 
began to divide.” 


results are attained | 


Here we | 


| ‘ 
| Beautiful Surroundings in Reach of the 
Poorest. 


What are we set on earth for? 
to toil; 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the 
vines 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it de- 
clines, 

And death’s mild eurfew shall from 
work assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odorous 
oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign;:and he as- 
signs 

All thy tears over, like pure erystal 

lines, 5 

younger 

soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart 
and hand, 

From thy hand and thy heart and 
thy brave cheer, 


Say, 


For fellow-workers of the 


And God’s grace fruectify through 
thee to all. 
The least flower, with a brimming 


cup, may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another 
| near. 
| —FElizabeth 


Barrett Browning. 


It is well to send the gospel to the 


| heathen in foreign lands, and_ te 
build temples in our midst for the 


It 


duty to visit the sick and comfort 


worship of God. is our bounden 


the sorrowful and eare for the poor 
and the needy in our midst, but it is 


| no less our duty to preach the gospel 


of eleanliness and grace and beauty 
in our everyday life, and voice our 


| appreciation of the handiwork of 
| God in nature through ‘our own 


handiwork in our own immediate sur- 


rounding's. 


Farm people who make their homes 
| attractive and their 


yards and lawns 


| as beautiful as time and means will 
admit are publie benefactors, and it 


is plainly our duty to maintain the 
| perfections of nature instead of de- 
stroying its grace and beauty by mak- 
ing our little holdings upon God’s 
beautiful blot the 
landseape and a stumbling-block to 
An attractive 
home with neat well painted build- 
ings and well kept lawn and flower 
garden is a thing of beauty, and gives 
an added grace to the natural seen- 
ery, showing as it does the handi- 
work of man in harmony with that 
of the Creator. It speaks of the in- 
ner life of the oceupants as well as 
| the material toil of the wherewithal 
of life. It tells of intelligence and 
refinement and love of the beautiful, 


creation a upon 


our neighbor. farm 


| and presents to our inner conscious- 
| ness a picture of a home life that is 
in tune with the Infinite. 


Beautiful and attractive surround- 
ings are not too expensive for the 


poorest, and neatness and cleanliness 
| are the privilege of all. The grass 
grows and the flowers bloom for th« 
rich and the poor, and Adam and Eve 
were placed in the garden to trim 
and prune and care for plants and 
shrubs and trees and flowers whicli 
spring from the soil, and we would 
do well to remember that if they had 
been satisfied with a simple and ideal 
life and not 


out for more 
than was good for them to have, they 
would have saved themselves and all 
humanity a great deal of trouble. 
| And if we did not crave more of this 


reached 


world’s goods than we need for our 
| comfort and happiness we would ex- 
Dit. 
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pend more time in simple and ideal 
pursuits, and more money in beauti- 
fying our own little worldly posses- 
sions. 

It has been said that environment 
is stronger than heredity in charac- 
ter building. And just in proportion 
as we make our homes beautiful and 


Charming New Orleans. 


If you should take your map of 


the United States and run your finger 
far down its surface until it rested 
upon the largest city in all the beau- 


| tiful South, the one which is the see- 


| ond largest export city on the Amer- 


refined and attractive will our chil- | 


dren, or whoever are occupants of 


cious and symmetrical of character, 
and the influence of such surround- 
ings will reach out and restrain and 
shape and refine all along the jour- 
ney of life. 

And just in proportion as a beauti: 
ful and attractive farm home is a 
help to the higher life of its oceu- 
pants and an ornament to the nat- 
ural scenery, and just in proportion 


as it preaches the gospel -of thrift 


ican continent, and the metropolis 
of a vast inner empire which holds 


| two civilizations, one French-Span- 
those homes be, also refined and gra- | 


| ries; or, better still, if 


| who ean never long 


| old trees and the scent of the roses 


and refinement and grace and beauty | 


to the outside world, just so will the 
farm home, with old dilapidated, un- 
painted buildings, tumble down gates 
and fenees and yards filled with the 
of 
without trees, grass, shrubs or flow- 


accumulated debris years, 
ers preach a sermon of shiftlessness 
and a low status of refinement and 
spirituality, and it will have an abid- 
ing influence upon those who are 
reared within, as well as the ocea- 
sional passer-by. 

It does not cost very much to sod 
a little lawn to 


To be sure one must keep the swine 


grow green grass. 
and stock in their proper places, and 
the proper place for swine and stock 
is not running at large about the 
farm premises, though I am sorry to 
say a good many farmers seem to 
think it is, and that it is not worth 
while to have the lawn anything but 
a stoek yard or a pig pasture, but we 
all know that is not the way to live, 
and live up to the best there is in us. 
But given a man and a woman who 
have a proper appreciation of the 
relative value of things, and under- 
stand the influence of the home upon 
everyday life and character, as well 
as the value of home missionary work 
in beautifying our home surround- 


ings, and that man and woman will | 


find a way of making the desert te 
bloom as the rose, and the influence 
of their work will radiate through- 
out the whole community and leaven 
a whole lot of rather slack and inert 
material—Mrs. L. C. H., in Rural 


Voice. 





A distinguished lawyer and politi- 
cian was traveling on the train when 
an Trish woman came into the car 
with a big basket, bundle, ete., and 
When the con- 


ductor came around to eolleet fares 


sat down near him. 


the woman paid her money, and the 
conductor passed by the lawyer with- 
out collecting anything. The good 
woman thereupon said to the lawyer: 
“Aw faith, an’ why is it that the con- 
the 
Trish woman aw’ don’t ask ye, who 
mon, any- 
(who had a 
“My dear madam, I’m 
The wo- 
man looked at him for a moment, and 


duetor takes money of a poor 


same to be a rich for 
The lawyer 
pass) replied: 
traveling on my beauty.” 


thing 2?” 


then quickly answered: 
so? Thin ye must be very near yer 
journey’s end.”—Selected. 


ish, one American, both slowly, very 
slowly, merging through the centu- 
you should 
stroll along the streets on a sweet 
March day, peering into its curious 
quarters, watching the beautiful lit- 
tle ehildren and the dark-eyed men 
and the gaily dressed women and all 
the throngs of people, city people 
remain away 
from the green fields and the noble 





then you could not fail to hit upon 
New Or- 
leans—in many ways the most inter- 


this charming old place, 


esting of all the eitics in America, 


| the beautiful city that lives outdors. 


and | 








—From “The City that Lives Out of 
Doors,” in March St. Nicholas. 





Adam and Eve and the Apples. 


taken from an exchange, 
apple, but 
kept right on eating until the entire 


Eve did not stop at one 


orchard was consumed. It is no won- 


der that they were turned out and 
the gates closed: 
How many apples did Adam and 


Eve eat? Some say Eve 8 and Adam 
2—a total of 10 only. Now we figure 
the thing out far differently. 
8 and Adam 8 also—total 16. 
And yet the above figures are en- 


Eve 


tirely wrong. 
certainly the total would be 90. 

Scientifie men, however, on 
strength of the theory that the ante- 
diluvians were a race of giants, rea- 
son something like this: Eve 8-1 and 
Adam 8-2—total 163. 


Wrong again. What could be 
clearer than if Eve 8-1 and Adam 


8-1-2, the total was 893? 
If Eve 8-1-1st and Adam _ 8-1-2, 
would not the total be 1,623? 


I believe the follwing to be a fair 
solution: Eve 8-1-4 Adam_ before 


Adam 8-1-2-4 Eve—total, 8,938. 

Still another ealeulation is as fol- 
lows: If Eve 8-1-4 Adam, Adam 8-1- 
2-4-2 oblige Eve—total 82,056. We 
think this, however, not a sufficient 
quantity. For though we admit that 
Eve 8-1-4 Adam, Adam if he 8-0-8-1- 
2-4-2 keep company—total, 
8,082,056. 

All wrong. 


Eve 


Eve, when she 8-1-8-1-2 


| many, and probably she felt sorry for 


| would like rooms 


*“An’ is that | 


it, but her companion, in order to re- 


the | 


On Pleasure. 


The smallest thing could give us 
pleasure then,— 

The sports of the country people, 

A flute-note from the woods, 

Sunset over the sea; 

Seed-time and harvest, 

The reapers in the corn, 

The vine-dresser in his vineyard, 

The village girl at her wheel. 
—Arnold’s Empedocles. 


He who cannot find pleasure except 
in gaiety, nor recreation except in 
some sort of amusement, is 
ture made of coarse and sordid clay. 


a crea- 


| The pursuit of pleasure is quite an 


occupation with many people, but 
pleasure is an elusive spirit and is 


| more often captured on a still hunt 
| than by the hot and strenuous chase. 


There have been men and women who 
have spent their lives amid the giddy 


| excesses that are supposed to consti- 


| tute pleasure’s peculiar realm who 
have died confessing that they never | 


| knew a day of happiness in all their 


The world saw the glitter and 
that surrounded them, 


lives. 
pomp 


| could not know of the heartaches and 


You noisy, restless fellow; pursu- 


: . ; | ing pleasure in gaiety and dissipa- | 
According to the following figures, | 


Adam and | 


ing? If you would only try, you 
pleasure in another way. Last night 
as you were hurrying to a ball you 
felt sorry for the lot of the poor 
young laborer whom you met going 
home after his day’s work. But 


| while you were bowing and smiling 


If Eve 8 and Adam 82, | : i egies c 
| babies, smoking his pipe, nor envying | 


lieve her grief, 8-1-2. Therefore, 
when Adam_ 8-1-8-1-4-2-40fy FEve’s 
depressed spirits. Hence both ate | 


81,896,864 apples.—World’s Events. 





bridal 


for 


tour)—lI 


and 


Youngwed (on 
myself 
wife. 

ITotel Clerk—Suite, I 
what. 


suppose ? 


Youngwed—That’s She’s 


| the sweetest thing that ever happen- 


ed.—Chicago News. 


and dancing and drinking in the 
stuffy hall and the glittering saloon, 
he was sitting by his fireside chat- 
ting his wife, frolicing with his 
you any of your rioting. He felt 
sorry for you this morning when 
he met you going home through the 
early dawn flushed with wine and 
nervous with excitement. 

Oh, reveller, you have been pursu- 
ing pleasure, but last night as you 
hastened along pleasure was pursu- 
ing you and vou heeded it not. The 
stars looked down upon you from 
their far heights, and you could have 
beheld the splendor of ten thousand 


You could have beheld what moved 


the eaves. You could have let your 
imagination run riot, and have con- 
jured up many a pleasant fancy. 
You could have heard the voices of 
the spirits of the night as they 
trooped by in the wild gusts. You 


| . 
could have thought of the fox prowl- 
| ing under the winter moon, the rab- 


bit hopping 





but | 


| soul hunger that often lurked behind | 
| the smiling faces. 


timidly through the 
brush, the great owl blinking at the 
stars, the lamb in the fold, and the 
little child in his cot. 

You have longed to see Swiss sun- 
sets and Italian skies; but are you 
familiar with American sunsets and 
skies? They are not common-place. 
Sit in your western window this even- 
ing and watch the glorious sun go 
down, and you will not wonder that 
simple, untutored peoples have wor- 
shiped it as a god. With what re- 
splendent glory docs it veil its de- 
parture? What cloud-mountains of 
gold and jasper, what stately pal- 
aces lifting their heads to be crowned 
in living light, what varigated ban- 
ners athwart the world! Watch the 
light fade away until the beauty is 
faintly visible in the distance, like 
the gates of heaven, far, far away. 


| Then lift your eyes to the pale even- 


ing star which, like your soul, lingers 


Z | in sight of, but all too far from, the 
tion, do you know what you are miss- | 


courts of glory. And you will won- 


: | der if you ean ever have an evil 
might get a more serene and lofty | 


thought again, or an unholy ambi- 
tion—and this will be pleasure such 
as spirits enjoy about the throne of 
the Highest. 

You would go to Italy to see its 
beauteous skies? Wait until some 
mild day next June, and go out inta,, 
the orchard, and lie down flat of your 
back in the lush clover, and look up 
through the branches of the apple 
tree to where the white clouds are 
floating in seas of ethery blue. And 
pfesently you will begin to wonder, 
to wonder that you never knew be- 
fore that the skies were so blue over 
orchard. And 





your as you gaze 
solemn and sweet thoughts will 
| come to your soul unbidden. How 


paltry and mean will all those things 
appear that vexed and worried you 
only yesterday. You will look upen 


the things of earth from the heights 


| of heaven and see them as they are. 
| And your soul-will be thrilled with 
worlds had you but lifted your gaze. 


David to poetry and worship, Job | 


to divine philosophy and Copernicus 
to discovery and exploration. 
the 
station, Arcturus flamed in dazzling 


Pleiades 
‘ 


Orion, 
armed 
brightness, the shed 
old Earth their 
Ursa Major swung half way around 
his mighty polar circle, while you 


on 
‘rentle influence,” 


varrior, held his lofty | 


| throat with melody and the 


were listening to tinkling instru- 
ments and_ shuffling feet. You | 
might have seen it all; and have 
watch the moon rise over 


the shaggy hill and thus have been 


Gianni 


“present like an archangel at the ere- 
of light.” Today your face 
would have been less pallid and your 


ation 


hand more steady besides. 

Last night instead of going to the 
gone to bed, 
which would have been so much bet- 
ter. You could have listened to the 


dance you might have 


eestacies of pleasure, and you will be 
happy with the same kind of happi- 
that fills bird’s 
poet’s 


ness the mocking 
mouth with song. 

These are a few of the pleasures 
that you might have in place of those 
giddy rounds of amusement that are 
eating out your heart and ruining 
your life. But it would 
take a poet to enjoy all this, to see 
and hear the glory of earth and sky. 
Yes, you must be a poet or a child. 


you say 


| Many of us who eannot be poets 
have to content ourselves with the 


wind around the gables and under | 


hearts of children.—Rev. Charles L. 
Greaves, Reidsville, N. C., in Biblical 
Reeorder. 


good counsel the new 


“That's 
preacher gave us,” 
“Which is?” 


“Love yer neighbor while he sleeps, 


said the deacon. 


but watch him while he wakes.—At- 


lanta Constitution. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


A foolish consisteney is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers 
and divines. 
Ile may as well concern 
the wal, *-* OF 
you would be a man, speak what you think to-day 


simply nothing to do. 


himself with his shadow on 


in words as hard as eannon-balls, and to-morrow 
speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 


| the poor soil-toiler, struggling with poverty and THIS WEEK’S PAPER--SOME RANDOM COM- 


| $10,000 was asked for especially for the upbuilding 


wornout fields, and use it to lessen the taxes on | 
the wealth of the State. 

There is but one redeeming feature in the en- 
We are informed by a member of the 


tire act. 


Committee on Appropriations that this additional 


lof the Agricultural Department of the College. 


With consisteney a great soul has 
|} purpose. 


though it contradicts everything you said to-day. | 


—From Emerson’s Essay on “Self-Reliance.” 





THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT AND THE 
A. & M. COLLEGE. 

Perhaps in no measure introdueed in the Gen- 

eral Assembly were the farmers of the State more 


interested than in the bill to establish an Agricul- | 


tural Building at the A. &© M. College. Myr. 
Seott’s original bill called for a $50,000 appro- 
priation from the State Treasury for this pur- 
pose. The Appropriation Committee, as noted 
last week, then offered instead $2,500 a year for 
four yeurs from the State Treasury and $10,000 
a year ter four years from the Agricultural De- 
partment funds. When the advocates of the bill 
finally decided this, the 
changed and demanded that the Agricultural De- 
And when the 
advoeates of the bill surrendered again, the ecom- 


to aceept committee 


partment pay the entire expense. 


mittee made a fresh demand—that the Agricul- 
tural Dcpartment should first pay, $10,000 a year 
ot the maintenance of the College. And when the 
measure came up in the Senate, a further amend- 
ment required the completion of the non-agricul- 
tural buildings at the College out of this fund, 
blow to the 


eame when an amendment was adopted expressly 


cand the final farmers’ measure 
refusing “the faith and eredit of the State” to the 
borrowing which the bill authorized the Board to 
do. 

We could have exeused the Legislature for re- 
fusing a straight State appropriation of $50,000; 
we cannot exeuse their refusal to allow the farm- 
ers of the State to erect their own building at 
their own expense—their refusal, we say, for it is 
well understood that the amendments virtually 
kill the bill. 
a colossal capacity for misunderstanding the en- 
tire subject, and the advocates of the bill made but 
poor use of their weapons. It was attacked as 
vigorously as if the entire amount were to come 
out of the State Treasury. [Later.—Since writ- 
the foregoing, we have learned that the build- 
will probably be erected after all, the money 


The Senators especially displayed 





ing’ 
ing 
needed to be borrowed by the Board. | 

Our pcsition in this matter is clear. The Agri- 
cultural Department revenue comes from a tax 
of 20 cents on each and every ton of fertilizers 
sold in North Carolina, and the Supreme Court 
has justified it solely on the ground that it is a 
tax to prevent fraud, a police regulation, and not 
to raise revenue for State purposes. This tax is 
levied to pay the expenses of fertilizer inspection 
and analyzing, but naturally it is impossible to 
levy exuictly cnough for this work; a margin is left 
for contingencies and a surplus results. It is a 
special tax on the farmers of the State—and a 


tax laid not in proportion to wealth, as all oth- 








| powerful and prosperous interests. 





er taxes are laid, but a tax on the poverty of the | 


the heavier the 


is indisputably unjust therefore to use 


furmers: the poorer the land, 
tax. It 
this revenue to support State institutions; if it 
produces too much revenue for the work of fer- 
tilizer inspection and such work as is needed sole- 
ly for the promotion of the State’s agricultural 
this the poverty of 
be down. There could 


nothing more unjust than to impose this tax on 


interests, then tax on the 


furmers should cut be 


| 


should devote to it every cent that ean be spared 


The of Trustees should apply it for that 
The Agricultural Department of the 
College should have its fair and just proportion 
of the appropriations that are made by the State 
and 


Board 


National Governments for the promotion 
alike of agricultural and mechanical education; 
then if there be a surplus from this fertilizer tax 
on the poverty of the farmers, it should be ap- 
plied exclusively to the help of the class from 
whose hard earnings it is wrung. It is unjust— 
and whatever the action of the Board of Agricul- 
ture we shall protest against it—to lay on the 
farmers of the State, and the poorest elass of 
farmers moreover, the burden of edueating textile 
and mechanical workers. 

In other words, we believe that the great work 
that the agricultural department of the College 
is doing should reeeive all 


possible eneourage- 


ment, and that the State Board of Agriculture 


from its surplus funds, (not neglecting, of course, 
the necessary experimental, veterinary and ento- 
mologieal work), but we also believe that this fer- 
tilizer tax appropriation to the College should be 
used exclusively to supplement and extend the 
The mechanies 
and cotton manufacturers of North Carolina have 
no right to ask that the farmer alone bear the 
burden of maintaining schools to build up their 


work of its agricultural division. 


The agricultural branch of the College needs 
a larger teaching foree and a larger share of the 
The marked 
disparity between the amounts expended on the 
mechanical and agricultural departments could 
have been exeused a few years ago, but with the 
the number of agricultural 
students—-from 17 two years ago to 128 now, we 


State and national appropriations. 


ercat inerease in 
are told—a change is imperatively demanded. In 
rs a full professor of 
agriculture and an assistant professor of agricul- 


fact, were there not two yea 


ture, a ful! professor of horticulture and an as- 
And is not the 
agricultural teaching force smaller to-day, if we 
except the officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment—their expenses not being paid by the Col- 


lege? 


sistant professor of horticulture ? 


We are confident that our position will not be 
misunderstood. No institution in North Carolina 
is dearcr to The Progressive Farmer than the 
A. & M. College. 


the fight for its establishment, and its founder 


This paper was the pioneer in 


and first editor possibly did more than any other 
to hasten We know that its 
mechanical and textile departments are doing a 
great work for the State, and we earnestly desire 
their prosperity and expansion—but not at the 
sole expense of the farmer. 


man its erection. 


They are properly 
the care of the whole people, and it is class leg- 
islation of the worst form to saddle the expense 
the We 


peat that whatever fertilizer tax surplus comes 


of maintenance on farmers alone. re- 
from the farmers whose lands require the purchase 
of fertilizers before a living can be wrung from 
an unwilling soil, should be applied exclusively 
for the benefit—the education and general up- 
buildine—of the elass from which it is taken. 





A note from Seeretary Parker of the State Al- 
liance Qvho will return to-day from Hillsboro 
where he has been detained several days by sick- 
Harnett, 
substantial 
growth in some sections of Orange, and “a 


less), reports sub reorganizations in 
Granville and Franklin Counties, 


fine 
outlook” generally. Lecturers Cates, Bain and 
ITunt ure now in the field. 





MENT. 


Our Gaston County correspondent, Mr. John- 
son, sends a very thoughtful and thought-provok- 


ing article on cotton growing. There are two 
sentenees in it that every cotton farmer should 
hat: “It the 
sume labor for an acre, whether the yield is 300 


Plant the best ground 


eliv out and paste in his takes 


or 1,200 pounds, * * * 

and let the wornout grow pine timber for future 

gencrations.” We hope Mr. Johnson will not de- 

lay sending the promised “points on other crops.” 
* * % 

As we have said before, we are just as desirous 
of bringing about a more attractive and beautiful 
farm life or a more profitable farm life, and we 
shoild like for our correspondents to write more 
ol 


Surroundings in Reach of the Poorest” on page 


this subject. There is an article “Beautiful 
6 that deserves attention, and we hope that the 
men on the farms, as well as the women, will read 
rt. 
should 


The lawn, the flower garden, and the grove, 
not be eontinually negleeted for eotton 
and tebaceo fields. While planning the money- 
making crops, do not fail to plan for beautifying 
If cur Social 


Chat correspondents are waiting for a_ subject 


the farm-house and surroundings. 


to diseuss (and we do not know how else to ae- 


count their prolonged = silence) we commend 
this to their consideration. 
* * * 

We are too blind, anyhow, to the beauty that 
is around us—common, everyday beauty. Strain- 
ing our eyes for distant glories, we neglect those 
right at hand—as is shown, for example, in the ar- 
As Mr. Emerson 
“We 
In 
scape, the point of astonishment is the meeting 
of the sky and the earth, and that is seen from the 
first hJlock as well as from the top of the Alle- 
The stars at night stoop down over the 


brownest, homeliest common, with all the spiritual 


ticle by Mr. Greaves on page 7. 
Nature: 


scenery. 


says in his essay on exaggerate 


the praises of local every — land- 


ghanies. 


magnificence which they shed on the Campagna, 
or on the marble deserts of Egypt. The uprolled 
clouds and the eolors of morning and evening 
will transfigure maples The differ- 
ence between landseape and landscape is small, 
but there is great difference in the beholder.” 
* * * 

all America 
nusing champion of democracy (our meaning is 
of course, for we hold with William Cul- 
len Bryant that it is misleading to refer to any 
political party as “the democracy”) than Dr. Wal- 
ter If. Page, a native of North Carolina and now 
editor of the World’s Work. Tis at 
Trinity College two weeks ago was only an ap- 
peal for a wider application of the democratic 
idea. He believes that America 
ahead of other nations solely because here the 
common man ean rise to his natural place in so- 


and alders. 


There is in no more uncompro- 


clear, 


address 


has forged 


ciety and business, with no aristocratic fetters 
Tle believes in universal 
education because States are not made great by 
developing a few men of overshadowing: ability 
but by the development of the latent power in 
every child of every condition, the power of a 


to hinder his progress. 


commonwealth being measured by the average 
He believes that democ- 
racy is but another expression of the great law 
of “the survival of the fittest,” and that every 
aristocratic privilege is an arbitrary interfer- 
ence with that natural method which would as- 
sure the fullest development of every man and the 
greatest good to all the people. But we are ex- 
pressing his idea but poorly, while it is clearly 
brought out in his own words in the:extract from 
his address which we are printing on page 10. 


eflicieney of its people. 


We are sure it is unnecessary to advise every one 
to read it. 





The rays of happiness, like those of iight, are 
colorless when unbroken.—H. W. Longfellow. 


. 
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THE LAST WEEK OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. | ly the nest or eggs of any wild non-game birds. 


We go to press a few hours previous to the final | 
adjournment, but before this issue of The Pro- 
eressive Farmer reaches its readers the General 
Assembly of 1903 will have pasSed into history. | 
As usual the last week has been unusually fruit- 
ful of important legislation. Both Houses have 
been holding three sessions a day, and the ma- 
chinery of law-making has run swiftly and 
We have referred elsewhere to the ac- 


tion regarding an agricultural building at the A. 


smoothly. 


& M. College and we have printed on another 
page Superintendent Joyner’s interview as to 


changes in the school law, also the list of direc- 
tors of the various State institutions as confirmed 
by the Senate, and the list of appropriations as 
suggested by the committee. 

The child labor law has passed its final read- 
ing with no changes from the provisions outlined 
last week. 

* * °% ; 
A Permanent Loan Fund for Building Schoolhouses. 


We shall not be surprised if it be found, when 
the long result of time shall have made possible 
a right perspeetive and an accurate judgment, 
that the General Assembly of 1903 has passed no 
measure of greater importance than that estab- 
lishing a permanent loan fund to aid the erection 
and improvement of school houses. This bill pro- 
vides in brief that the $200,000 swamp land fund 
now held by the Board of Edueation shall be 
loaned to county school boards, the eounty boards 
lend to aid in 


in turn to district schools to 


building houses, the loans to be for periods of ten | the fund. 


by the act. 





The house sparrow, owls, hawks, crows, black- 
birds, jackdaw and rice birds are not protected 
Tt is made unlawful to purchase, offer 
for sale, or transport without the State wild birds, 


|.game and otherwise, except for propagation pur- 


poses by permission of the Society, or by permit 
from the Clerk of the Court. 
of game wardens by the Governor is provided for, 


The appointment 
to*see that the law is carried out. There is a 
provision requiring all hunters coming from other 
States to pay $10 for a license in every county in 
which they shoot, this money to go to the so- 
ciety to pay the expenses of the wardens.” 
* * * 
The Bond Issue. 


The bond issue bill finally passed both Houses 
Suturdey. The Senate originally wanted $500,000 
at 4 per cent; the House wanted $300,000 at 3 per 
And they compromised—after the manner 
of the man of whom we heard yesterday. 

“My wife prefers linen sheets,” he said, “and I 
prefer cotton.” 


cert. 


“Well, how do you arrange it?” 
“Oh, we compromise.” 
“Compromise? What on?’ 

“Oh, on linen.” 

It was this kind of compromise spirit that pre- 
railed in the Senate: $300,000 at 3 per cent is the 
And $100,000 is to be borrowed from the 
public school swamp land fund to pay “the second 
$100,000” now due to bring the public schools up 
to a four months’ term 


law. 





a three-year 3 per cent 


| State bond to be deposited in its place to protect 


years (one-tenth to be repaid each year) and to | 


bear 4 pcr cent interest. In other words, if the 
entire $200,000 should be called for this year, next 
year one-tenth ,or $20,000, returned 
with &8,000 interest, to be in turn loaned again— 
and so year after year. 


would be 


We eommend this plan, which is now ready to 
be put into operation, to every friend of educa- 
tion who reads this article. The public schools 
schould hasten to take advantage of the opportun- 
ity now offered them. 

* * * 
Race Division of School Taxes. 


It is gratifying to see that all bills looking to 
race division of school taxes have been unfavor- 
ably aeted on. The Southern white people would 
suffer no less grievously than the negro from 
such a poliey, as we have heretofore pointed out. 
It is not a question of whether or not the negro 
shall be cdueated, for “it is absolutely impossible,” 
as Superintendent Joyner says, “for any race to 
remain in this great republie in the twentieth 
century unedueated.” It is only a question of 
whether the Southern white people shall continue 
to control and direet the edueation of the negro, 
or abandon their efforts and turn the task over to 
Northern philanthropists, negro agitators, social 
To adopt the latter pol- 
icy would be worse than sowing the wind to reap 
the whirlwind. 


cquality advoeates, ete. 


* * * 
The New Law for Bird Brotection. 

Another new law that has our unqualified ap- 
proval is the Audubon bird protection bill, which 
now stands as a monument to the persistence and 
Prof. T. Gilbert 


Greensboro, Secretary of the Aubudon Society, 


enthusiasm of Pearson, of 


The following outline of the new law is given by 
the News and Observer: 


“The bill stipulates that only the following 
shall be considered game birds: Loons and 


grebes, swans, geese, brant, river, fish and sea 
ducks, rail, coots, mud hens and gallinules, plo- 
vers, shore and serf birds, snipe, wood-cock, sand- 
pipers, ycllowlegs and curlews, wild turkeys, 
vrouse, partridges, pheasants, quail, dove, robin, 
and meadow lark. It is made unlawful to kill or 


catch any other wild birds, or to destroy needless: 





We know that there is 
bond issues, but it should not be forgotten that 
this Legislature found itself face to face with 
a deficit for which a bond issue seemed the only 


violent opposition to 


remedy. The responsibility for the bond issue 
rests not on the General Assembly of 1903, but on 
the Legislature of 1901, whose too heavy appro- 
priations or badly conceived revenue bill resulted 
in a deficit and made a bond issue almost inevita- 
ble. We have no personal interest in the matter 
whatever, but it is only fair to say that the men 
to blame are not the men of 1903 who paid the 
debt, but the men of 1901 who made it. 


* * * 
Pen Pictures of Some Representatives. 

We were very much interested last week in con- 
versations which we heard regarding the character 
and characteristics of different members of the 
Legislature. 

S . 

Ile was a farmer 
boy, ploughed barefoot many a day, and walked 


“There is Speaker Gattis. 


four or five miles daily to attend his classes at 
the University. ' 

“And there is Doughton of Alleghany—the lead- 
er of the House. He is also of humble parentage, 
aman of clean habits, sturdy common sense and 
natural ability—the best type of 
{aineer. He was not able to take a full college 
course, and only acquired a legal education after 


great moun- 


he reached manhood. 

“Watts, of Tredell, is a type of practical poli- 
tician. It is alla game to him. He is not a man 
of high ideals, but has a bulldog’s pugnacity and 
tenacity. If off his head, his 


tecth would still stay snapped. 


you 


: were to cut 


“Graham, of Granville, is another leader, edu- 
eated in our best institutions, the son of a man 
who served his State as Governor and Senator and 
his country as Seeretary and Navy. But Dough- 
ton, the boy from the mountain eabin, has out- 
stripped him as a factor in law-making. 
“Wuvidson, of Buncombe, is a man of brains 
and culture, well balaneed. The only trouble is 
that he is so well balanced that inaction results. 
“Smith, of Gates, and Guion, of Craven, are 
the other two of the half dozen men who do most 
to shane the legislation ot the House. Guion is 


cspecially gifted. Smith can lead a charge, but 





he can’t keep up the fight continuously as Déugh- 
toh can. 

“Morton, of New Hanover, represents Wilming- 
ton, our largest city, and is more distinctly than 
any the 


Ilis forees are doubtless rallied in bar- 


one else in ITouse a type of city poli- 
tician. 
rooms, like the Tammany forces, and he would be 
a Tammany leader if he lived in New York. 

“Seott, of Alamance, made the speech of the 
session in defense of his bill to establish an Agri- 
cultural Building at the A. & M. College. He 
is a farmer and his whole heart was in his meas- 
ure, 

“Blount is one of the watchdogs of the Treas- 
ury. There he is now fighting some appropriation 
that is about to get through without the scrutiny 
of a committee. 
man of hard ecom- 
mon sense, is Curtis, of Buncombe. He has now 
the Daught- 
ridge, of Edgecombe, is another good farmer. 

“Carr, of Greene, the new secretary to Senator 
Overman, is a gentleman—gentle in life and in 
manners, and withal a very bright fellow. 

“There are several men here who are wasting 
their lives and their 


“ A piain mountain farmer, a 


served several sessions in Tfouse. 


drunkenness. 
There is Representative ———, a man of genuine 
talent, but he is doing nothing. 


talents by 


His foree should 
saw 50,000 feet of lumber a day, but he is using 
it only to whittle sticks. 

* * * 
A Glimpse of the Senate. 


“In the Senate is Lieutenant-Governor Turner 


in the chair—an able man, but not so strong 
as Henderson, who is easily the first man 
in the Senate. That is nothing but natural, 


liowever. He is the grandson of Chief Justice 
Leonard Henderson, and to a good pedigree has 
added the morality and close 
application to business; besides he has the benefit 
of twelve years’ conspicuous service inethe Na- 
tional Ile 
hard while there, served on important committees, 


virtues of strict 


ITouse of Representatives. worked 
but if he received your letter to-day, to-morrow’s 
sun would not set before an answer in his own 
handwriting would be on its way back. 

“Bellamy, of «Brunswick, looks and lives like 
an old-time Southern politician-planter; has an 


aristoeratie carriage, and loves the good things of 


life. There is no one else of that type in the Sen- 
ate. 
“The southwestern section of the State has 


furnished three of the most promising of the 
younger members—Durham, 
You will hear from Durham. 
are editors. 


Beasley and Hoey. 
Beasley and Hoey 
Beasley is bright, a 


man of very 


positive opinions. Iloey is popular, is only twen- 
ty five, and is probably the youngest member of 
the Senate; has already served two terms in the 
House. 

s;own is the bulldog of the Senate. 
all of Watts’ fighting qualities. 


“Travis is a man of absolutely impassive feat- 


IIe has 


ures. Ifis expression wouldn’t change if a bomb 
were to burst at his feet. Ilow he could bluff 


the other fellow in a game of poker! Trwin Avery 
said he looked like a wooden Indian stalking about 
the sisles during the Senatorial contest. 
“Justice, sitting on Webb’s left, has nothing but 
fighting blood in his veins, and must be a dircet 


old Ilis 


sod red that it looks black, and he is never so hap- 


descendant — of Vikings. hair is 
py as when attacking some measure that doesn’t 
mect his views. 


“And 


father 


there is a mountain Senator whose old 


has twice taken him home to sober up. 
Once his own daughter, just entering her teens, 
eame back with him to keep him straight, but her 
efforts were also unavailing.” 

Kind looks, kind words, kind acts, and warm 
handshakes—these are secondary means of grace 
when men are in trouble and are fighting their 


unseen battles —Dr. John Hall. 
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THE IDEAL COMMUNITY AND HOW 
WE ARE TO REACH IT. 





The One Way is Through the Wider Ap- 
plication of the Democratic Spirit— 
Every Man Must be Trained to Do His 
Best Work and Every Man Given Free 
Scope for His Fullest Development. 
(From the Dedicatory Address of Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Page at the opening of Trinity College 
Library, Durham, N.C., February 23, 1903.) 
You gentlemen who have the privi- 
lege to pursue your studies in this 
college have, I hope, read all those 
interesting books called Utopias, 
from Plato to Edward Bellamy. In- 
teresting dreams they are of great 
engaged in the effort to 
picture conditions under which hu- 
man society may reach perfect de- 
velopment. They nearly all rest on 
this at last, namely, that man will 
accumulate so much that he will have 
a surplus left and can spend half 
to two-thirds of his time listening to 
the opera through a phonograph and 
the of his 
friends in the sweet scented drawing- 
rooms. Now these Utopias are idle 
dreams, because man would degene- 
rate under that, but there is one 
Utopia, I mean by that, one continu- 
ous movement towards the far-off 
possible perfectability of human so- 
ciety, and there is only one way yet 
discovered to reach it: the highest 
constructive imagination that we 
have bred in our civilization saw it. 
He talked of it, dreamed of it, was 


minds 


enjoying conversation 


never tired of pointing to it. That 
man was Thomas Jefferson. Sup- 
pose we had got there, or nearer 


there than we are, what should we 
find an ideal community to be like? 
It would not be a place of idleness, 
for the trouble with us now is that 
all men do not work to the best ad- 


vantage, or do not work at all. Let 
us see what an ideal community, 


town, city or State would be like. 
We would find that every one has 
equal opportunities before the law. 
We do not achieve it in every case 
now, nevertheless that is our ideal. 
We have an ideal community in that 
respect in proportion as we approach 
it. 

Next, then, would be equality of 
opportunity, not simply the chance 
for men to get themselves into proper 
adjustment after long trials and 
many failures, but society would be so 
organized that a man naturally finds 
his proper place and falls into it. 
The next thing I should say that we 
should find in such a community 
would be compulsory training. I do 
not mean necessarily what we mean 
by compulsory education; * # 
training children and youth may 
mean a thousand things. We 
train them by schools, by libraries, 
by work, by innumerable influences 
that come to bear upon the whole 
social structure. I help 


ean 


eannot 





IT SAVED HIS LEG. 


P. A. Danforth, of LaGrange, Ga., 
suffered for six months with a fright- 
ful running sore on his leg; but 
writes tha Bucklen’s Arnica Salve 
wholly cured it in five days. For 
Uleers, Wounds, Piles, it’s the best 
salve in the world. Cure guaranteed. 
Only 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 





thinking that when we get anywhere 
near the ideal state every citizen 
will be trained to something, for it 
is now the waste that goes on that 
is our hindrance. Now, if that waste 
should eliminated, then there 
would be no more here to do except 
to hold society together where we 
have got it. 

Then the next thing is sanitation. 
It is wrong that any community 
should permit any human being to 
have typhoid fever, small pox or any 
other of the preventable diseases. We 
have already demonstrated that they 
and nearly all diseases are preventa- 
ble,and that by the action of the com- 
munity, State or nation. Where 
such action is necessary to make the 
civilization in which we live healthi- 
er, that is the community’s business. 
Then we will come to look upon the 
appearance of any disease as a crime 
and some one will be punished for 
it every time. So that the ideal 
community must be healthful. There 
is one other thing about which our 
fathers talked a great deal and of 
which we have heard much. 
ean be no 


be 


There 
conception of an ideal 
democracy except its very corner- 
stone be free thought and free 
speech. I mean really free. I do 
not mean free simply on a few gen- 
eral propositions which a man may 
approach on the Fourth of July. I 
mean freedom about anything that 
is for the public welfare. There is 
no subject of public concern so sa- 
ered that it is not a part of the pub- 
lie’s business and of every man’s bus- 
iness to have the opportunity to think 
and say what he pleases. It is a 
community’s business not to tolerate 
but to compel it, and it is not free 
unless it does compel it. Now, if 
we could go into a community where 
there is equality before the law, 
equality of opportunity, compulsory 
training, perfect sanitation and free 
speech, what would we find? That 
men there do not bother themselves 
about a thousand things that are dis- 
cussed while our wives sit knitting 
in our homes and we sit about the 
postoffice whittling. These things 
would all be forgotten and these 
problems would long ago have solved 
themselves. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have gone 
through all these familiar things I 
hope not to your weariness, for the 
single purpose of coming to the point 
I had in the beginning, namely, the 
next application of the democratic 
principle in a broad and general way 
to the training of all the people. 
Jails and poor-houses are trifling 
burdens in comparison with the lack 
of trained intelligence. In every 
community there is, I will say just 
for a guess, 10 per cent, or shall I 
cent, who have found their 
ideal relations to society and are do- 
ing their utmost to carry them for- 
ward. Just for a high reckoning, 
let us say 20 per cent. Suppose 20 
per cent of this community had 
reached its ultimate cultivation of 
hand, mind and body, were perfectly 
sensible, perfectly well trained up to 
the point of 


say 2 per 


each man and woman’s 
each one had perfect char- 
acter and did perfect work, it would 


capacity, 





be an exceptional community. So 
long as 20 per cent out of a hundred 
do their work perfect, those twenty 
have to carry the other eighty. It 
may not have to maintain them with 
bread and meat, but it would have to 
supply them with ideas and oppor- 
tunities. 
ble (and it is possible, else the demo- 
cratic theory will not apply here 
it has applied in every other case 
that we have tried),to gradually bring 
every human being, and I mean ey- 
ery human being; I am not talking 
about men only, but women and chil- 
dren under six as well, not of white 
men only, but of the red man, black, 
ginger-cake and all other colors, be- 
cause every man belongs to the com- 
munity and contributes 
its advancement or to its retrogres- 
sion—suppose every 
trained any community, what 
would be the result? It would be 
such a thing as no one could ade- 
quately conceive. The result would | 
be this, that that community would | 
stand on its own footing, would stand | 
on its own development, on its own 
traditions, would stand by 
industries, would be 
sense, self-maintained. 
development of 
have. Everything from hewers of 
wood, who would hew their wood 
better than men anywhere else, up to 
the most finished scholar; all along 
the line of human labor, from the 
trades to the highest skill, every one 
would be a light on a mountain and 
men would flock from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to see it. Rich! 
There would be no need of riches. 
Free! So free they would be 
that they would not need the word 
freedom. Intelligent! You could 
find experts on any subject whatever. 
Now, this is not a mere dream of a 
thing that cannot be accomplished, 
because in every community in the 
United States there is a certain per 
cent of people who have 
somewhat near this ideal. Now such 
a community would have itself ade- 
quately and admirably adjusted to 
every other community in the 
republic. 

Then every community like that 
would be absolutely national in its | 
thought, because 
provincialism are nothing in the 
world but evidences of arrested de- 
velopment, and when a community 
ig perfectly developed in itself it 
knows no such shortcomings. And 
there is one other great truth—that | 
you cannot bring men and women tc 
the very highest development until 
the society all about them has had 
its highest development. One intel- 
ligent or cultivated being in-an ig- 
norant community ceases to be as in- 
telligent or cultivated as he would 
be with the stimulus of all the rest 
of life. So that the place to begin 
is at the top and at the bottom. Not 
at the top only, nor at the bottom 
only, but it is like digging a tunnel, 
you dig from one end and the other 
simultaneously. So you may train- 
men at the top to the very highest 
you ean, but the progress must go on | 
also from the bottom; and so long 
as any human being is left out of 
the scheme of perfect training, this | 
scheme is wrong. You eannot tell 
to save your life but that the one 
left out might have been the greatest | 


Suppose now it were possi- 


and 


something to 


one were so 


in 





its own 
in a certain 
Think what 


industry it would 


reached 


whole 


sectionalism and 





leader you have ever had. 


WOOD'S ‘TRADE MARK” 


Farm Seeds 


are the best that can be obtained 
—free from weed seeds and impur- 
ities and .of strong germinating 
qualities. Itis very important if 
you desire to secure good stands 
and good crops to purchase the 
highest grade seeds obtainable. 
This you can always do by_ pur- 
chasing ‘Wood’s Trade Mark 
Brand” of Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s New Seed Book for 1903 


mailed on req uest, tells all about 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Tobacco, Seed Corn. 
Cow Peas, Soja, Velvet and 
Navy Beans, Sorghums, 
Broom Corn, Kaffir Corn, 
Peanuts, [lillet Seed, etc. 
Write for Seed Book and prices 
of any Farm Seeds required. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmoad, Va. 














Cabbage Plants for Sale. 


2,000,000 hardy open air 


Now ready for delivery 4 
Plants of the following 


grown Spring Cabbage 
varieties: 

Henderson’s Early Spring, Succession, Selected 
Extra Ear'y Jersey Wakefield, C harleston or Large 
Type W akefic ld, and Wi ningst: audit. a Alexan- 
der Seed Co.’s Angusta Fariy Trucker. Can deliver 
to any poiat in North Carolina at a maximum cost 
of 35 cents per thousand, 

Price $1.50 per 1,000. 

5,000 to 10,000 at $1.2 5 per 1,000. 

10, 000 and over at $1 00 per 1,000. 

Special price lots of 50,000. 
Term cash with order or plants shipped C. O. D. 
Postoflice and telegraph address, 


WM. C. GERATY, 
Youngs Isiand, §S. C. 








Corn Planting 


must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
7PAS>_ture crop depends uponit. For all purposes, 
inany soil, on all kinds of 
ground nothing g equals the 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insures the erop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn onits 
way tothe round. Made with or without fertilizer 
attachment. New device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsomakethe famous Spangler Low- 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Write for catalug and circ. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING C9., 509Queen St., York, Pa. 



















POSITIONS May deposit money in bank till 
8 position is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


’ 
= Draughon’s Zz 
: Practical... th, Fy 
g§ Business ... 9 5 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place. ) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 
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The eal e “Exp sect 
That great care will be taken in the -XPEc of 


every foot of Page Fence, and we are constantly try- 
ing to meet their expectations. 





| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash day, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
territory Write for 


description. We will 





with full 
surely please you. 


| LYONS WASHING [MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 


catalogue 








123850, 






iINCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Tennessean’s Views.on Factory Child 
Labor and Some Other Matters. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








IT am glad The Progressive Farmer 
speaks out so strongly on the subject 
of the child labor laws. The lack of 
laws for the protection of the chil- 
dren in most of the Southern States 
is a burning shame. Think of allow- 
ing little children less than ten years 
old to work in factories eleven or 
aday! We have all re- 
rapid growth of textile 
manufacturing in the South, but if 
they are to be kept running by the 
labor of children who should be in 
school or at play, they will prove a 
of a The 
children of the South have a higher 
heritage than to be broken in, in 
their very infaney, to long hours of 
labor amid the dust and noise and 
ever-moving machinery of a cotton 
mill. 


to be 


twelve hours 
joiced in the 


curse instead blessing. 


They have rights too precious 
sacrificed to the greed of the 
mill-owners and the laziness of their 
The South cannot become 
rich by the labor of its children; and 
which the 
latent possibilities of these children 
to the receive in 
shops and factories is not only un- 
just and ertel, but blind and suicidal, 
for the children of any land are its 
richest resourees, and their develop- 
ment into healthy, intelligent, aspir- 
ing manhood and womanhood is of 
more importance than any develop- 


parents. 


any system sacrifices 


wages they may 


ment of material resources can possi- 
bly be. 

I agree The Progressive 
Farmer that the law proposed in 
North Carolina is weak and ineftici- 
ent; but it is a step in the right di- 
The extremely feeble and 
timid law passed in South Carolina 
is comforting chiefly because of the 
hope it gives for further progress, 
while a very 


with 


rection. 


conservative 
has been defeated in the Georgia 
In Tennessee, I am 
proud to say, we have had much more 
civilized legislation on this subject, 


measure 


Legislature. 


although our laws are by no means 
so strong nor so strictly enforced as 
they should be. 

In some respeets, however, we are 
far behind States—for in- 
stance, in the support of our State 
University. Not one dollar does the 


other 


University of Tennessee receive from 
the State. 
is expected to make an appropria- 
tion, but what it will do is yet doubt- 
ful. Fortunately the Agricultural 
Department of the University of 
Tennessee has not been neglected for 


The present Legislature 


other departments, as seems to be the 
case with you, and the good work it 
is doing is adding greatly to the pres- 
of the institution. Yet, while 
it has fared as well as other depart- 
ments of the University, it, 


tige 


in com- 
mon with them, is seriously hampered 
by lack of funds. The farmers 
beginning to realize its value how- 
ever, and some legislators are pret- 
ty sure to lose their sealps if they 
oppose the appropriation for it. 

as in North Caro- 
the liquor question .has been 


are 


In Tennessee, 
lina, 


‘ 





prominent this year. We now have 
local option in all towns of 5,000 in- 
Only one town 


far has retained 


habitants or under. 
that has voted so 
the saloons. In our town over two- 
thirds of all the declared 
against them, and only two had the 


voters 
> to vote in their favor. 

T think Mr. H. A. Williams’ letter 

The Progressive Farmer of Feb- 
ruary 24, and and 
trust that your State will soon have 
more humane labor laws. Let The 
Progressive Farmer and its readers 
continue to work for them until suc- 


“nerve’ 


sound sensible, 


cess crowns their efforts. 
E. MILLER. 


Tenn. 


Hamblen Co., 





From Lecturer Bain of the State Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Mr. “Grip” ealled 
first of last week and claimed our at- 
tention for a few days, consequently 
we did no lecture work during the 
week, but on last Monday we began 
a search in Harnett County for some 
of the old brethren. We reached the 
section of the old Wit Sub, about 
above Averaboro, where 
we found a_ number still “in the 
faith.” We lectured to them, to- 
gether with quite a number of the 


to see us the 


three miles 


young people of the section, on Mon- 
day night. At the close of lecture 
we opened the doors of the Alliance 
and all of the names of former breth- 


ren and sisters were received, also a | 


number of young ladies and gentle- 
men for initiation. As the hour was 
late, it was decided to meet on the 
following Thursday afternoon te 
initiate and perfect an organization. 
We spent the remainder of the night 
in the pleasant home of Bro. R. M. 
Parker. 


On Tuesday morning we crossed 
the Cape Fear on our way to Bunn 


Level, stopped and dined, and were 
pleasantly entertained in the home of 
Brother Taylor Kivitt, and in the 
afternoon traveled on to the “Level” 
section where, if you call every man 
you meet “Mr. Byrd,” he will not be- 
come offended. We spent the night 
in the pleasant Christian home of 
Mr. G. W. Byrd, where we had a 
treat to instrumental and voeal musie 
by Brother Byrd’s accomplished 
daughter and other members of the 
home. On Wednesday we visited 

number of the farmers in their homes 
and at night lectured at their school- 
house to a goodly number. Here the 
old brethren are determined on re- 
organization, and named next Sat- 


urday afternoon to perfect their or- 
While there we had the | 


ganization. 
pleasure of spending the night in the 
pleasant home of Bro.W. J. Bethune, 
who is a typical Seotehman, a son of 
Colonel Bethune, who in “ye olden 
days” was a Representative in the 
Assembly of North Carolina for 
about twenty years, and later a mem- 
ber of Congress from North Caro- 
lina. 


According to promise, we returned 


on Thursday to assist in perfecting 
the organization of Wit Alliance, 
and initiated eight young men and 
ladies. There were also nine resto- 
rations, and the following officers 
were elected R. M. Parker, Presi- 


dent; J. L. Ryals, Viee-President: 
T. W. Avery, Seeretary; Mrs. Mollie 
Parker, Chaplain; R. B. Harmon, 
Lecturer; I. M. Avery, Steward; 

B. Parker, Door-keeper; I. W. Par- 
ker, Assistant Door-keeper; and J. 
B. Parker, Business Agent. After 
spending the night in the pleasant 
home of Bro. Monroe Avery, it began 











| Swamp-Root, 
| Root, 


raining early Friday morning. I 
have sent out other appointments 
for next week in the county, and re- 
turned home, and to-day (Saturday) 
it is still raining. 

Had the pleasure of attending a 
meeting of our own suh (Wade), also 
of Godwin, within past two weks; 
there were initiations at each of 
these meetings. 

OR 
ING CG. 


BAIN. 
Cumberland Co., 





NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 





Hon. H Ife porn 





An interesting aie to our read- 


ers from Hon. H. Dunham, ex- 
Mayor of Dover, N. 3. 
Dover, N. J., Nov. 12, 1902. 


I had both kidney and liver trouble 
for over three years. I tried the best 
physicians in Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and regret to say that I received very 
little benefit until I commenced tak- 
ing the great kidney, liver and blad- 
der remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Sw amp- 
Root. After taking the first bottle 
I noticed quite a change which sat- 
isfied me that at last I had found the 
right medicine. I continued on un- 
til I had taken four bottles; by this 
time I noticed such a marked im- 
provement in my health, in every 
way, that I felt satisfied I was cured. 
But, to be positively beyond a ques- 
tion or doubt, I was in Chicago dur- 
ing July, 1902, and went to the Col- 
umbus Medical Laboratory, No. 103 
State St., and had them make a thor- 
ough and complete microscopical ex- 
amination which showed my kidneys 
and liver to be perfectly well and 
healthy. I have their written report 
in my possession, signed by the doc- 
tors of the above Medieal Labora- 
tory, which is recognized as one of 
the best in the country. 

Very truly yours, 


YL Lanham 


| ent feeds and the needs of different 
| animals; 


Ex-Mayor of Dover, N. J. 
The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 


ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon | 
It stands the highest for | 


realized. 





| your animals without waste. 


its wonderful cures of the most dis- | 


tressing cases. Recommended and 


taken by physicians, used in hospitals | 


and endorsed by people of promi- 
nenee everywhere. To ‘prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and be sure to mention 
reading this generous offer in The 
Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 


















210 Kinds for (Gc. 


It is a fact that Sulzer’s seeds are found in 
more gardens and on more farms than 
any otherin America. There is 
reason for this. Weown and op- © 
erate over 5000 acres for the produc- 
tion of our choice seeds. In order to 
induce you to try them we make 
the following unprecedented offer 


For 16 Cents Postpaid if} 


25 sorts wonderful onions, 

25 sorts elegant cabbage, 

15 sorts magnificent carrots, 

25 peerless lettuce varieties, 

25 rare Juscious radish, 

20 splendid beet sorts, 

75 gloriously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 210 kinds positively furnishing 
bushels of charming flowers and lots 
andlotsof choice vegetables, togeth- 
er with our great coteloune telling all 
about Macaror Billlon Dol- 
lar Grass, Te oli ‘Sromun, Speltz, 
etc.,all for only 16c. in stamps and 
this notice. 

Onion sced at but 60c. a pound. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
) La Crosse, Wis. 





SAY MILLS 


Are not profitable if ~~ buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 

uality. We have @00D cheap Mills, and the 

EST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills. Give full particulars of size mill — 
and we will give you low prices. We 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 








Y 


We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


ATENT 


| monk model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
port on satentatiilty. For free book, 


free 
aren = 


AfatatataSAadataddt2 
POON 














Eevry Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 


Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 


learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

3y practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 


| less—but he has ‘kindly made a spe- 


| eial rate to 


| within a 


| $1.50. 


The Progressive Farmer 
are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 


by which we 


| issued, and it is not unlikely that the 


supply will be exhausted 
few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subserip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


present 
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LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS. 





The Recommendations Made by the Joint | 


Committee for the Various Institu- 

tions. 

To-night the 
Appropriations, 
Baldwin and Guion, reported the ap- 


Joint Committee on 


through Charimen 


propriation bill as follows: Annual 
appropriation for School for Deaf 


Mutes, $42,500 regular, $5,000 speci- 


al; School for White Blind and for 
Negro Deaf Mutes and Blind, $60,- | 
000 regular, $10,000 special; State 


gg ng for Raleigh, 
lar, $12,000 special ; 
tal, $125,000 regular, $4,760 special; 
Criminal Insane, $5,000 regular; Sol- 


$75,000 regu- 


of the 
ments, for two years. 

As members of the State Board of 
Seeond Con- 
B. Stokes, of 
Fifth District, 
for six 
Dough- 
" Alleghany, for six years. 
Direetors of the State Hospital at 
Elisha Porter, of Pen- 
D. W. Bullock, of New Hanover, 
Me of Vance, 


; the last appointment being 


3oard of Internal Improve- 


Agriculture as follows: 
gressional District, J. 
Bertie, for six years; 
R. W. Scott, of 


years; Kighth District, R. L. 


Rey 


ton, of 


Goldsboro: 
der, 
six years; R. S. Jain, 


Six yes 


| to fll « out the unexpired term of A. 


Western Hospi- | 


P. Johnson, resigned. 

Directors for the State Hospital 
at Morganton: J. P. Sawyer, of 
3uncome, six years, J. P. Caldwell, 


|of Mecklenburg, six years; J. G. Hall, 


diers’ ILome, $13,000 regular, $2,400 | 
special; State University, $37,500 
regular, $7,500 special; Cullowhee 


High School, $2,000 regular, § 
special; State Normal ee Industria! 
College, $40,000 regular, $7,000 spe- 


52,000 


eial; Agricultural and Ga chasiconl 
College at Raleigh, $10,000 regular, 


and $10,000 from the Agricultural 
Department’s revenues, said Board of 
Agriculture to also provide out of 
the fertilizer 
000 annually 


and $68,788 is appropriated out of 


tax fund not over $12,- 
to complete buildings 
the Treasury to pay the debt now ex- 
isting; and after the passage of this 
act the scholarships of this 
are limited to one to 


college 
each member 
of the House of Representatives and 
no more; Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College for 
boro, $7,500 regular, 
appropriations are revoked. 


at Greens- 
all other 


Negroes 


and 


The bill further provides that no 
deaf insane or deaf mutes blind shall 
into institutions unless 
tepon the payment of a sum sufficient 


for their maintenance, 


be received 


it being made 
a misdemeanor to violate this provis- 
ion. No greater sum than is appro- 
priated shall be expended by any in- 
stitution or any officer thereof and no 
appropriation shall be 
for the 
named, and no debt shall be contract- 
ed by directors of it be- 
ing made a misdemeanor to divert or 
assent to the division of any part of 


part of any 


used save specific 


institutions, 


any sum herein appropriated from 
the purposes to which it is specifical- 
ly appropriated. 
lawful for the Treasurer 
the of 
greater sum than is appropriated by 
this act—Col. Olds. 


And it is made un- 
to to 
institution any 


pay 


eredit any 





Directors of State Institutions. 


The following 
the 
ecnfirmed by 


appointments were 
Governor last week and 
the Senate: 
irectors of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, for the colored 
W. L. Kluttz, 
District; S. 
for Eighth Dis- 


mide by 


race at Greensboro: 
Rowan, for Seventh 
Bryant, Randolph, 
trict; W. M. Bell, Cherokee, 
District; at large, M. C. 
George T. Dunlap and J. 
J. L. Ludlow, of 


gineer, member of 


S. Noble, 
I. Foust. 

Forsyth, civil en- 
the North 
Health, for 


as a 
Carolina State Board of 
six years. 

B. C. Beckwith, of Wake, 
W. Ballard, of Franklin, as members 








Tenth | 


| aside, if 
| 


| the 


purpose | 





| 


of Caldwell, six years; R. L. Holt, of 
Alamance, four years, to succeed R. 
N. Page, resigned. 

Directors of the Insitution for the 
Deat and Dumb the Blind at 
Raleigh: J. G. of Anson, 
and James D. Moore, of Gaston. 

Directors of the Deaf 
at Morganton: 


of Onslow, 


and 
Boylin, 


and Dumb 
Frank 
in place of 


Institution 
tags 


. Reed, resigned. 
: one tors of the State Hospital at 
Raleigh: John W. Thompson, of 
Wake; J. G. IIunt, of Granville; S. 


Middleton, of Duplin. 

Directors of the State Normal and 
Industrial College: W. P, Shaw, for 
First Congressional Distriet; R. T. 
Gray, for Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict; T. B. Bailey, for Seventh Con- 
eressional District. All the 
are for six years, beginning March 1, 
1904. 


terms 





Changes in the School Law. 


Superintendent Joyner has given 
the 
marizing 


interview, 
made by 
Legislature in the school law of 
State. 

The amounts that may be set 
aside from the school fund for build- 
ing school-houses 


out following sum- 


the ten changes 


the They are as follows: 


are limited to twen- 
ty per cent of the total fund, where 
the fund does not exceed five thous- 
dollars, cent where 
it does not exeeed ten thousand, ten 
per cent 
twenty-five 


and sixteen per 
not exceed 
dollars, and 
seven an one-half per cent where it 
excecds twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The of 
placed under the direction 
of 


accordance 


where it does 


thousand 


all houses is 
of the 
County Edueation and 
be with plans 
approved by the County Board and 


building 


Board 


must in 


| the State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. The County Board pays 
not exceeding one-half the cost of 
building and the school district pays 
| the other part. All contracts for 
building must be in writing and all 
| buildings must be inspected, — re- 


and B. | 


ecived and approved by the County 
Superintendent. 
The 


Boards 


time of meetings of County 


changed from second to 


Monday. 


In counties having 


is 
first 
“4, 


more than 


months’ school term in some 
less in others, 


) 
aha 
the 


townships one- 
sixth of total fund is to be set 


necessary, to aid in bring- 


| are grown, 
| 65e. 





all 


months. 


“. 


ing districts in county to four 


instead of 
be 


Two hundred 
dollars 


for a 


one 
used by a 
for 
teachers, affording opportunity for a 


ee Sie may 


county summer school 


school for teachers lasting for a 


month or so instead of an institute 
of one week. 


“6. School districts may be formed 
out of portions of contiguous coun- 


of the 
Boards of Education. 
“7, County 


ties by consent two County 


Superintendents are 
required to attend one annual session 
of State Association of County Su- 
perintendents and allowed traveling 
expenses. 

“8. In counties with a total fund 
of over fifteen thousand dollars the 
County Board of Education may em- 
ploy County Superintendent for all 


his time at such salary as may be 
fixed by them. 
“9, No child with negro blood in 


his veins, however remote the strain, 


shall aitend a school for the white 
race. 

“10. Annual statements of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the 


Board of Edueation are required to 
be published.” 


WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 

Can furnish no eggs from 


NOTICE.— ——~Buff Rocks this season, as 


stated. But can sell a limited number of 
settings from fine Barred Stock provided 
orders are received at once. W. L. WOMBLE, 
Raleigh, N. C, 


For Sale.— 

















One pure bred Marino Ram 
——~and two pure bred Marino 





Ewes. Also eight grade (half pres) Marino 
Ewes. Will be sold cheap. Addre 

LOCK BOX 18, a. N.C. 
For Sale.— Fine dark tan Collie Dog, 


“from imported blood; weil 
trained for cattle, sheep and poultry. Price, 
$35.00. J. W. YOUNT, Biltmore, N. C. 


A Country School—”° you wish to mat 


your boy or girli 





a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy Yoeality? 


Board and tuition $8 a month. 
EXTRAS—Music, $2.50°a month, 
and short hand, $2. 00 a month. 
you will not find offered by other schools. 
For further information address. 
MATTIE. J. CALDWEL Po. 
Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. 


Book-keeping 





Russell Bsg Boll and Culpepper’s 
For Sale— Improved Cotton Seed, a> ae 
five cents per bushel. 
Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn, $1.25 per bushel. 
Discount on large orders and orders called for 
at farms, B. W. KILGORE, State Chemist, 


Raleigh, N.'C. | ___ 
| Richmond, 


iianeiiems ie Saw Mill, 
For Sale. Corn Mill, Sixty-saw Cotton (iin, 
Bale Press. soa 


Re ~MILLAN, Henderson, N. C, 














iit on 


This illustration was made from the 
photograph of a field of Timothy. 
The portion on the left was not, 
that on the right was, fertilized with 


Nitrate of Soda 


400 pounds tothe acre, Every far- 
mer is interested in getting the 
heaviest possible yield of grass. 


The latest edition of our Bulletin, ‘* Food 
for Plants,’’ contains an excellent article on 
“Grass Growing for Profit,’’ with proof 
that the yield of barn-cured hay may be in- 
creased 1ooo pounds per acre for each 100 
pounds of Nitrate of Soda used, will be sent 
Jree to all interested. Send name on Post Card, 


WILLIAM §. 


12 John Street, 


MYERS, Director, 
New York 

















STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you — use. 
Noexperience necessary to lay An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet ae “only 


and paint roofing two sides. 
either flat, corrugated or “V”’ crimped. 


$2.00 PER SQUARE. 


jzanere means 100 square feet. Write 
jogue No,402 on Farm supplies of every kind 
CHICAGO HOU: SE WHECKING 1G CO. W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago 


SPECIAL RATES VIA S&S. A. L. 


National American Woman Suf- 
frange Association, New Orleans, 
La., Mareh 19-25, 1908.—Aceount of 
the above oeeasion the rate of one 
fare plus $1.25, on certificate plan, is 
authorized to New Orleans, La. 

General Assembly Cumberland 


Presbyterian Church, Nashville. 
Tenn., May 21-29, 1903.—Aceount of 
the above oeeasion the S. A. L. Ry. 


has authorized the sale of round trip 
tickets to Nashville, Tenn., at one 
fare for the round trip plus 25 cents 
tickets to be sold May 19, 20, 21, final 
limit June 21. 

Grand Lodge of North Carolina I. 





O. O. F., Wilmington, N. C., May 
12-18, 1903.—Aecount of the above 
oeceasion the S. A. L. Ry. will sell 


to Wilmington, 
C., at rates based on tariff 2 No. 


round trip tickets 
N. 


A-3106; rate from Raleigh being 
$6.55. Tickets sold May 10, 11, 12, 
final limit May 20. 

National Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, New Orleans, La., April 15-17, 
1903.—On aeeount of the above oc- 
easion the S. A. L. Ry. will sell round 


| trip tickets to New Orleans at the 


Sueh rates as these 


| by depositing with 
| and payment of fee of 


|S. A. I. Ry. 


rate of one first class fare for the 
round trip from all stations. The 
rate from Raleigh will be $25.50 
Tickets to be sold April 11, 12, 13, 
with finat limit April 19. An exten- 
sion of the final limit may be secured 
Special Agent 
50 eents. 

Southern Edueational Conference, 
J April 22-27, 1903.— 
On aceount of the above oeceasion the 
will sell round trip tiek- 


| ets to Richmond at one and one-third 
| first class fares; tickets to be sold 


Now is the time to file your | 
Remember— “—~orders for Bees, Italian Queens, 
Bee Hives and Sag Write for prices if in- 
terested. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 





Do You Want & Mower, Reaper, Shred- 
e 


r. Hay Press, Corn Mill, 
Corn Sheller, Pea Huller, Saw Mil, or avy 
kind of tool or machine, 
Write us 


W. H. WORTH & CO., Raleigh, N.C. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States, Care 
fully selected. Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
other variety grove on p antation of 1,500 acres, 
PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE where different kinds 
loz. 15c.,20z2 25¢ % Ib, 
1 1b. $1.25, 10 tbs , $10.00, delivered,  Hemit 
by registered letter, or money order Send for 
seed annual Manual on melon culture, 10c. 

M. I. BRANC H, 
Berzelia, Columbia Co., Geotrgia. 


40c., M% Ib. 


or fertilizers? | 


April 20 and 21, final limit April 28. 
For further information apply to 
0. T GATTIS,C. P&T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C 
LEARD, T. 2. A; 
Raleigh, N. C. 


[ERAS 


FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED 


H. &. 





| about Southwest Coast Country of Texas. 


Send 25 cents to THE TEXAS SUN. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Fearty $1.50. 


The People Exp ect 


That great care will be taken in the -X POC of 
every foot of Page Fence, and we are constantly try- 
ing to meet their expectations. 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


The Low Inn. 
Pilgrim, what though, prone, be- 
lated, 
You are hastening but to win 
Somewhere down the lonely valley 


The low inn ? 


It has housed full many a traveler— 
Peasant, monarch, prophet, Christ ; 
And the cheer that it dispenses 
Has sufficed. 


Drink the slumber-giving beaker, 
And forget the hurting cold, 
While the gradual shades of evening 
Are unrolled. 


Sleep, nor fear, for you shall waken 
To the warden’s call at dawn; 
And, a child, in some glad morning, 
Journey on. 
—Henry Jerome Stockgrd. 





NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR MARCH 15. 


The Riot at Ephesus. 
(Acts 19:29-40.) 
Golden Text: The Lord preserveth 
the faithful. Psalms 3 


Paul’s*stay in Ephesus seems to 


992 
23. 


have extended over a period of about 
three years. It was towards the end 
of his stay that the incident narrated 
in our lesson took place. 

The Worship of Diana.—A_ econ- 
spicuous feature of life in the city 
of Ephesus was the worship of the 
heathen diety Diana, whose temple 
was a striking and magnificent ob- 
ject, famous throughout the known 
world, and frequented by hosts of 
visitors from all parts of the Roman 
Empire. 

The influx of strangers who came 
to worship at the temple of Diana 
led to the making of little shrines, 
which found a ready sale among both 
the inhabitants of the city and those 
who came from the outside world to 
worship in the temple. 

Demetrius and His Fellow Craft- 
men.—Paul’s preaching in Ephesus 
introduced a new and distinet ele- 
ment into the life of that city, the 
significance of which soon became 
apparent to those who were engaged 
in the manufacture of the shrines 
used in connection with the worship 
of Diana. The Christian faith is 
exclusive; it does not permit of a 
division of loyalty between Christ 
and any object of worship. 
Therefore, Demetrius, the leading 
silversmith of Ephesus, was natural- 
ly disturbed at the growth of the 
Christian religion under the effective 
ministry of Paul. 

The Doings of the Mob.—Those 
who are following a trade which is 


other 


in its essence unlawful, even though 
protected by the outward forms of 
law, are usually the first to resort 
to violence when they find their ill- 
gotten gains are in danger of being 
curtailed or abolished. Thus Deme- 
trius and his fellow-eraftsmen, who 
made their living by preying upon 
the superstition of the populace, 
when they found the source of their 
wealth endangered by the preaching 
of the Gospel, resorted to the most 





violent means to try to avert this re- | 


sult. 
A Suggestive Lesson.—The riot at 


Ephesus brings clearly befor@ us the 
speciousness of the reasoning which 
is always employed by those who are 
engaged in occupations which are 
detrimental to the highes 
welfare. Demetrius was most plausi- 
ble in his speech, but he was the ad- 
a baneful trade. So we 
must ever be on our guard against 


human 


voecate of 


the specious defense which is often 
made for the liquor traffic, for the 
opium trade and for other evils which 
are inimical to Christianity and ad- 
verse to the best interests of human- 
ity. 





Hurrah for the Others. 


The back yard had taken on a 
highly military aspect. There were 
soldiers with broomsticks, an officer 
with a wooden sword, a proud boy 
with a flag too large for him, and a 
“band” with a gayly-painted drum, 
which he was beating furiously. Only 
little Robbie sat forlornly on the 
steps and looked on. A treacherous 
bit of glass had disabled his foot and 
he could not keep up with the army. 

“T can’t do nothin’!” he said, dis- 
consolately. 

“Yes, you can,” answered Captain 
Fred; “you can hurrah when the 
rest go by.” 

So the little fellow kept his post, 
watching through all the marching 
and countermarching, often left 
quite alone while the troop traveled 
in another direction, but he never 
failed to swing his small cap and 
raise his shrill cheer when they ap- 
peared. 

Robbie was the real hero. It is not 
easy to hurrah for those who can go 
ahead where we must stop; to forget 
our own disappointment and cheer 
for those who are doing what we 
would like to do and yet cannot do; 
to rejoice in the suecess of those who 
have the place which we wanted to 
fili. It takes a great heart to stand 


aside and “cheer when the rest go 
by.”—The Lutheran World. 





No pure and simple life, true to 
itself, true to its Maker, was ever 
lived on this earth that was not a 
voice on God’s behalf, however still 
and small, and that did not, in its 
sincere and humble way, declare a 
hope and reveal a faith which might 
well be the evidence of things un- 
seen.—Alexander Godon. 





FOREHANDEDNESS. 

In farming as in other lines, it 
pays to be forehanded. Of course 
there is always a great deal to be 
done on the farm, and it is neces- 
sary to systematize the work so that 
nothing will be- neglected. Already 
many agriculturists are beginning to 
formulate plans for handling their 
1903 crops. Although harvest is still 
months off, that does not deter the 
thrifty farmer from getting ready 
for it. If the old binder has reached 
the limit of its usefulness, the thrifty 
farmer is always forehanded in his 
determination to purchase a new ma- 
chine before the harvest is ready. 
It is well understood that machines 
actually work better if they have 
been delivered and set up several 
weeks before the harvest. The indi- 
cations now are that more farmers 
will buy McCormick machines this 
year than in any previous season, 
for the reason that this world-re- 
nowned binder is always up-to-date, 
having exclusive features that make 
it the farmer’s favorite machine. 





The ladies should 
prepare for their 
“‘spring sewing’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


éwing Machine. 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - - - $16.5¢ 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . ° . . 17-50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, : : . * 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - : . > 17-50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


MEN SHOULD PREPARE FOR THEIR 
“SPRING SOWING” BY GETTING 


Corn, Cotton and Pea Planters, 


WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 








TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers. 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 
fertilizer. 


Wagons Wholesale Prices, 


PRICES GIVEN ON“APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-A lliancemen. 





Delivered at your 
Railroad Station at 


Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T, B, PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
ir STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 


~ For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
ees damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


PANGLER .ovfen:., Drill 
& Grain and Fertiizer ori ; 





STANUARU EVERY Whitt. 
. WARRANTCD. 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain anc grass seed. i 

any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue, 


SPANGLER MANFG. CO.. 509QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 


HAWKEYE GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE 


Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps. Pulls an Ordinary Grub in 1%4 Minutes. ¢ 











Makesa Clean Sweep cect and testimonials, Also full 

of Two Acres at a Sitting. ii i:> SAV a : ‘information regarding our 
ci -— — |. X. L. GRUBBER, 

IRON GIANT GRUB & 






A man, boy and a horse can 
operateit. No heavy chains” 
or rods to handle. You can- ** 
not longer afford to pay tax- = 
es on unproductive timber =: 
land, “sllustrated catalogue = i and other appliances for 
Free, giving prices, terms SS —= : =A Z = clearing timber land. ‘ 
MILNE MFG. CO., 878 8th St., Monmouth, Ill. address Milne Bros. forSHETLAND PONY Catalogue. p 
FF SSS SS SH SF GSS FHS SSH SESE FGEECFEECCCCCECCOCEGCCCCEPCOCCOCESO 


DEAL DIRECT ‘in! FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 

‘ learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two protits 

fre saved to you, Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 

and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment ._ 

of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 

well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 


Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, O. Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. } nearest oflice. 





f2-HORSE HAWKEYE 
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Bonds for Building Roads. 


In the Lucia correspondence of to- 
day’s paper there is a suggestion that 
will make some people shiver away 
down in their shoes. 

It will make their teeth chatter a 
tune like that emanating from the 


Western Union Telegraph office in | 


Charlotte and cause the entire geo- 
graphical area of their bodies to stff- 
fen with goose bumps until it is 
rough enough to rasp corn off the 
eob. 

It is the suggestion that the coun- 
ty be bonded for $300,000 to build 
macadam roads with. 

Looks like a pretty raw thought. 

But it isn’t. 

Which is better, to pay for a com- 
plete system of macadam roads and 
have them, or to pay for the system 
and not have them? 

Gaston County is now face to face 
The board of 
county commissioners and this very 


with that problem. 


question are looking each other in 
the eye sullenly and fiercely like mad 
bulls glaring at each other through 
a triple-woven barbed-wire fence. 

Yes, sir! 

The county is paying for macadam 
roads—and hasn’t got them, when 
under existing conditions it is just 
as easy to have macadam roads as 
not. 

Let’s 

The people of Gaston County are 
paying a road tax of $20,000 a year 
—more in silver than the McAden- 
ville dump mule could pull over the 
average dirt road. 

Suppose the county were to issue 
bonds for $300,000 at four per cent. 
This money, says our Lucia corre- 
spondent, would build the county a 
good system of roads. 

Would it? It ought to. 

The Carolina and Northwestern 
Railroad has a fraction less than 20 
miles of road in Gaston; the South- 
ern has even 23 miles. 


see. 


If the county were similarly cross- 
ed with macadam roads from north 
to south and from east to west, there 
would be a total road-length of 43 
miles. Now suppose the county were 
again intersected, this time from cor- 
ner to corner from the four corners; 
this would add a little less than 60 
miles, making with the 48 miles just 
mentioned, a total road-length of 103 
miles. 

An hundred miles properly planned 
would give Gaston 
County an admirable road system. 

Thus the bond issue of $300,000 
sold even at par would allow $3,000 
to build a mile of road. 


and surveyed 


Good road 
experts say the system can be built 
for an average of $2,500 a mile. 
Now the interest on these bonds at 
$12,000 a 
now 


four per cent would be 
The $20,000 we 
would pay this interest and leave 
$8,000 a year to apply to the sinking 
fund. 

This $8,000 a year placed at 6 per 
cent simple interest would liquidate 


year. raise 


the $300,000 in about 22 years. With | 
the | 


interest compounded annually, 
time would be considerably reduced. 

What do you think of it? Is it not 
cheaper to pay for roads and have 
them than to pay for them, as we are 
now doing, and not have them ?—Gas- 
tonia Gazette. 


Where the Value Lies. 


| The street railway strikes in New 
| Orleans has developed the fact that 
| the railroad company’s plant is ac- 
| tually worth less than thirty millions 
| while the company, a New Jersey 
| corporation, is capitalized at eighty 
The difference of fifty mil- 
| lions represents the right of way in 
the streets,——a neat little present 
which the citizens of New Orleans 
have given to this corporation.—The 
American Co-operator. 

That little paragraph, it appears 
to us, ealls for amplification. It is 
of interest to know wherein lies the 
value of that franchise. “Fifty mil- 
lions represents the right of way in 
the streets,” says our contemporary. 
But why? Is it because of the value 
of the soil for agricultural purposes, 
or because of the buildings which line 
either side of the streets? Certainly 
it is neither of these; an acre of the 
streets would produce no more than 
any other acre in that city, and if 
half the buildings were destroyed by 
fire the franchise would not lose one 
penny of its value. What then is it 
that gives to that right of way the 
inealculable value of $50,000,000? 

Let us suppose there were no peo- 
ple there; that those splendid build- 
ings which rise above the street rail- 
way tracks were empty and _ their 
former occupants gone, and_ that 
away from the city busy center 
stretched highways that passed 
through deserted and vacant home- 
steads. How much would that right 
of way be worth? Then is it the peo- 
ple that make that franchise so val- 
uable? Partly right, for if there 
were no people there would be no 
value; but that doesn’t tell the whole 
story. No; for when the citizens of 
New Orleans made that neat little 
present to the street railway corpo- 
ration, they not only gave it the right 
of way through certain streets, but 
that gift carried with it to the rail- 
way company the right to exploit all 
the people in its own interests—the 
right of way into the pockets of the 
people—the right to charge a rate 
for service during the entire life of 
the franchise sufficiently above the 
normal to pay dividends upon $50,- 
000,000 of stock for which there is 
no possible equivalent in railway or 
in rolling stock or in any tangible 
property whatsoever. 

In other words, the right to force 
the people to pay these exorbitant 
charges is an asset twice as valuable 
to the company as its roadbed and 
equipment, or to put it in another 
way, this corporation, enjoying this 


millions. 








MORE RIOTS. 


Disturbances of strikers are not 
nearly as grave as an individual dis- 
order of the system. Overwork, loss 
of sleep, nervous tension will be fol- 
lowed by utter collapse, unless a re- 
liable remedy is immediately em- 
| ployed. There’s nothing so efficient 
to cure disorders of the Liver or Kid- 
neys as Electric Bitters. It’s won- 
derful tonic, and effective nervine 
and the greatest all around medicine 
for run down systems. It dispels 
| Nervousness, Rheumatism and Neu- 
| ralgia and expels Malaria germs. 
| Only fifty cents, and satisfaction 
guaranteed by all druggists. 





| special privilege is thereby enabled 
to fix a charge upon the entire pub- 
lic, to compel every man, woman and 
child in that city who must travel on 
its line, to pay a price for the ser- 
vice 624% per cent more than could 
business enterprise 


be done by a 


which was compelled to meet ecompe- 
tition. To carry it farther: if the 
city of New Orleans owned its sys- 
tem of street railways it could serve 
the public at a cost to it 6244 per 
cent under what now the people are 
compelled to pay and still make a 
fair return upon the _ investment 
made, which, instead of filling the 


would be used to improve and extend 
the service. 

This is a hasty and imperfect out- 
line of an important economic situa- 
tion, one found not only in New Or- 
leans, but wherever public utilities 
are in the hands of private monopoly. 
It illustrates perfectly the meaning 
of special privilege and its power to 
rob the people. Why do we permit 
so unjust a condition to continue ?— 
Chicago Rural-Voice. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of the ear. Thereis only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
fiamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
toe, and when itis entircly closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
6 mucous surfaces. 
oye will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


circulars, free. 
* F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
ap Mold be Drvegists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CAUSTIC BALSAM CURES 
SWEENY. 

Norwalk, Cal., Sept. 20, 1901. 

Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: 

Please send me descriptive circu- 
‘lar. Used GOMBAULT’S CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM on a sweeny on fore 
shoulder of horse, that was so bad 
that a man’s hand laid on it did not 
near fill it up even, and can’t tell the 
horse ever had a sweeny now. Will 
the liniment cure a sweeny of several 
years’ standing in an _ old horse? 
(Yes. L-W. Co.) 

FRANK M. WARNER. 


EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIC COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALL. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Ex- 
position over all competitors. Something 
new—small seed, cluster well around stalk; 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00. 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 

First at Clemson College, S. C. Experimen- 
tal Station 

Will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
other variety; One Bushel, $2.50; One-half 
Bushel, $1.50. 

What higher endorsement can we offer to 
the public? 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, 8S. C. 
Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C 


The 











WHY NOT 


GET THEBES]? 





The HAWKEYE iNCUKATOR 
has proven best and most profitable 
under all conditions. It hatches all 
fertileeggs. 80 Daya’ Free Trial 
roves its value. New Catalog free 

just out. Send for it. 
Hawkeye Incubator Co. Box 69, Newton, Ia. 















coffers of the already rich monopolist | 

















A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 








RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 

4 -y- ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
aine. 


SEABOARD 
Arr LINE RariLtway 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as folluws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with ©. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 





No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 


Southwest. 
No. 27. 
6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 


Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South- 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all points. 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and baggage 
checked from hotel ana resi- 
dences without extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, 0. T. & P. A., 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
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OUR TOUNG PEOPLE 


Over the Hills. 

Over the hills and far away 

A little boy steals from his morning 
play, 

And under the blossoming apple tree 

He lies and he dreams of the thing's 
to be; 

Of battles fought and of victories 
won, 

Of wrongs o’erthrown and of great 
deeds done 

Of the valor that he shall prove some 
day, 

Over the hills and far away— 

Over the hills and far away! 





Over the hills and far away, 
It’s O for the toil the livelong day! 
But it mattered not to the soul 
aflame 
With a love for riches and power and 
fame! 
On, O man! while the sun is high— 
On to the certain joys that lie 
Yonder where blazeth the noon of 
day; 
Over the hills and far away— 
Over the hills and far away! 


Over the hills and far away, 
An old man lingers at close of day; 
Now that his journey is almost done, 
His battles fought and his victories 
won— 
The old-time honesty and truth, 
The trustfulness and the friends of 
youth, 
Tfome and mother—where are they? 
Over the hills and far away— 
Over the years and far away! 
Eugene Field. 








The ‘‘Bossing’’ Boy. 


I read a story the other day of two 


sound judgment in business and oth- 
er matters, did more to make him one 
of the greatest manufacturers in the 
world than anything else did. 

When Mr. Carengie’s parents lived 
at Pattiemuir, a small village in 
Seotland, during his early boyhood, 
the school was very poor, and his 
mother took him out of school to in- 
struct him herself. Some of the vil- 
lage boys called him “a mother’s 
boy,” but Andrew Carnegie never 
hung his head under the charge. It 
is said that he sometimes used his 
fists in return for the stigma the 
boys sought to cast upon him. If 
there is ever exeuse for such action 
it is in defense of one’s mother. 

Andrew Carnegie never swerved 
in his loyalty. When he became im- 
mensely wealthy, in fact during his 
entire career, his mother was his 
partner in every undertaking. She 
shared his best heart’s love, as well 
as his money. 

Let the boys give their mothers 
reverent affection, and never let gifts 
of money act a substitute-—Young 
People’s Weekly. 





Owls in Winter.' 


Owls are really much commoner in 
winter than one is led to believe by 
the oceasional specimens which are 
seen abroad in the daytime. If we 
searched the hollow trees systemati- 
eally this morning we should prob- 
ably discover several screech-owls, 
and perhaps some of the larger spe- 















G UP .: 
ROL 


loosens the elevator 
canvases on the 


McCORMICK 


binder, then they are easily and quickly 
removed. This is only one of the many 
good features to be found on this world- 
renowned binder. The McCormick is so 
constructed that there is no waste of the 
farmer’s time during the busy harvest 
season. It is a profit pro- 
ducing binder. 





For further information 
about the McCormick 
see McCormick book, 
“A MODEL MACHINE,” 
which is mailed free: 












‘= 
R. B. FOX, General Agent for 
McCormick Machines, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Perfect Weeder 


in allsoils, under all conditions. The all important feature of flexibility 


of teeth is near perfection in the YORK IMPROVED. 


Made of square spring steel with round points, and set stag- 
gered in strong but flexible angle steel frame. Wide clearance, no 
clogging. teeth too strong to break. Multiplies producing qualities 
of soil and does not whip or bruise growing plant. Adjustable 
handles and shafts. Write for free descriptive circular. 


Spangler M tacturing Go., 509 Queen Street, York, Pa. 


children who were playing together | cies. We might be surprised to find 
in a large hall. some of the sreech-owls red and oth- 
ers gray, and, like the early ornith- 
ologists, we might conclude that the 
difference in color was due to differ- 
ence in age or sex. It is now known 

















They were brother 
and sister, the brother being a year 





or two older. The girl, weary of her 
play, started, after a time, to climb 


the stairs. 

















“Come down!” said the 





boy commandingly. “Come down, I | that there are two distinct color 20 GUT THIS ‘AD OUT and enna to ws and 
i y. " : . ‘him we will mail you 

ais ‘i a nh self.” | phases of this species not dependent | Vehicles j Free our 193 spe- 

Say; Iw ant you. I w ant myse¢ If > I . Pp ? z and mM cial vehicle and harness catalogue. It has always been the most complete book printed, an ee 
replied the spirited little girl eons (0D: either age or sex, though just Harness 1903 itis more complete than ever. It is the standard from which others figure—we lead, the 


others follow. Top Buggie: 


27.90. The greatest buggy offer ever made at 
$41.70 Top Buggies with guaranteed rubber tires at $45.00. 45 styles to 


y © ay « a j 
Ww hat the y are dependent on is not select from. Surreys with canopy and extension tops, $46.75 to $112, Phaetons, Driv- 
A ing Wagons, Spring Wagons, etc. 145 styles vehicles, 98 styles harness to select from. 


yet known. 

When taken from their retreats in 
winter these birds frequently. feign 
death—shutting their eyes, and lying 
perfectly still in the hand. By and 
There is a sense in which every boy | bY, when they find that little ruse 
wants himself, the gratification of his | does not succeed, they will snap their 
oun teaten, and when, atine dée we | bills and bite and seratch in a solemn 

| 


tinuing on her upward journey. 








ea 
. ; . Q' 
There are many tender, self-sacri- = 
ficing, protecting brothers, but this 


story is told for the boy who always 












wants “to boss,” particularly the one 


smaller and weaker than himself. 





an a every vehicle for 2 years and guarantee safe delivery. We 
weg LDes4 ee WE GUARANTEE will ship soir “oe mente mithout any money Wt ceriee! 
LAS Don't buy until you get our catalog and see our wonderful offers. 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
2 and you have an outfit always ready at a moment’s EE 
P notice for a small or large job in the 
GARFIELD KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 
Best sprayer made for nine-tenths of all work, as Cotton, Tobacco, Potatoes, Gardens, 
Shrubbery, etc. Easily carried and worked, simple and durable. Copper tank concaved to fit 
4 = ] eas . back, and all brass pump. Nothing to corrode. We also make the Empire King and Orchard 
gard for the rights of others, he has ut very effective manner. How they jonarch, mounted sprayers forlarge operations, and others for all purposes. Fully described 


a right to himself. The same is quite | 
| dark, cold nights is a mystery to 


as true of his sister, and the twen- 
tieth century boy of the better type 
will recognize this faet, and not al- 
low himself to be possessed by a dom- 


manage to get enough to eat on these 


those unacquainted with the woods, 
but as a matter of fact there is more 
prey abroad on winter nights than is 


uM 
in free catalog. Writeforit. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 224 Eleventh St,,Elmira, N.Y. 











THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 












WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


THE ( 0] Cotton Planter 


Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 


Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 


generally supposed. Wild mice are 
very numerous—a fact which is at- 
| tested by their footprints on the 
newly fallen snow—and_ owls are 


ineering spirit, or if it must crop 
out, let it be toward somebody of his 
own size.—Boys and Girls. 


We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 





most expert mouse-catchers. Their omical made, one man and one mule do 
: ° . . the work. 
Carnegie’s Loyalty to His Mother. hearing is so acute that not a SAVE MONEY TIME 
1 





Andrew Carnegie, the great steel 
manufaeturer, who has been dotting 


America with libraries out of his full | 
ary Woman’s Home Companion. 


“T have never 
known my mother to be wrong in 
anything. 


treasury, once said: 


never hesitated to obtain her opinion | 


on any question whatsoever and te 
follow it absolutely.” 

Here is food for thought for the 
boys who imagine at times that they 
know more than their mothers. An- 
drew Carnegie’s respect for his moth- 


er’s opinions, and reliance on her 


So long as she lived IT | 


| those tireless, 
| King’s New Life Pills. 
| always at work, night and day, cur- 


squeak escapes them and they them- 


| selves are so soft on the wing that 


Janu- 





they do not alarm the game. 





WORKING OVERTIME. 


Eight hour laws are ignored by 
little workers—Dr. 
Millions are 


ing Indigestion, Biliousness, Consti- 
pation, Sick Headache and all Stom- 
ach, Liver and Bowel troubles. Easy, 
pleasant, safe, sure. Only 25 cents 
at all druggists. 







The Cole Plan- 


ters have no 


Equals. 


and LABOR 
by getting 
THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to-day 


SS THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Re av 
















WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 





WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 
forthe Poultryman. 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 

wer. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send forcirculars, 


BOSTROMS IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902, WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT. but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter 
racing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom, Brady ["lfg. Co., 
814 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga, 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 Vear..........ccccccceeeeeee $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months.. ee OO 
Trial subscription, 8 monthbs.... 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both o!d and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoflice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “Titk PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. Cc.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stupped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
’02,"" shows that payment bas been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. ’U8,” to Sept. 1, 190%, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on iabel. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 











A WORD IN SEASON. 


The First Mild Day of March. 


the first mild day of Mareh: 

each minute sweeter than before, 

redbreast from the tall 

larch that beside our 

door. 

There is a blessing in the air, which 
seems a sense of joy to yield 

To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
and grass in the green field. * * 

Love, now. a universal birth, from 
heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to 
earth; it is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us fifty 
years of reason: 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
the spirit of the season. 

Some silent law our hearts will make, 
which they shall long obey: 

We for the year to come may 
our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
about, below, above, 

We'll frame the measure of our 
souls: they shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my sister! come, I pray, 
with speed put on your woodland 
dress; 

And bring no book: for this one 
we'll give to idleness. 

—William Wordsworth 

ter.) 


It 


is 


The 


sings 


stands 


take 


day 


(to his sis- 





T have no special news to send you 


at present. Farmers are badly be- 
hind about their farm work, they 
having done but little plowing last 


fall, and during the last two months 


weather conditions have been such 
that very little plowing has been 
done. No oats sown yet. Some wheat 
injured by the cold wegther in Feb- 
ruary, but farmers think there will 
be a fair stand, if no further contin- 
geney cecurs. We are all well pleased 
with your paper, and think $1.00 
when invested in its is well invested. 
A. J. Long, Sr., Jaekson Co., N. C. 





TRAGEDY AVERTED. 
“Just in the nick of time our little 
boy was saved” writes Mrs. W. Wat- 
kins, of Pleasant City, Ohio. “Pneu- 


25 | 





For the first time in four years the 
State of Delaware has secured full 
representation in the United States 
Senate. Ata the 
State Legislature last week elected 
State Senator J. Frank Allee (Union 
Republican) to the 
which expires in 1907, and Congress- 
L. Heisler Ball (Regular Re- 
publican) to the term expiring 
1905. The selection was undoubted- 
ly due 


special session 


Senatorship, 


Man 


in 


to pressure from Washington 
brought to bear upon the regular Re- 
publieans in the Legislature who have 
all along been opposed to the election 
of J. Edward Addicks or any of his 
adherents to the United States Sen- 
ate. Congressman Dick, of Ohio, 
came to Dover in the interest of Re- 
publican harmony. He advised the 
acceptance by the regular Republi- 
cans of the Union Republicans’ prop- 
osition agreed upon in Philadelphia 
Saturday that a Union Republican 
be selected for the long term Sena- 
torship and a regular Republican for 
the short term, Addicks himself be- 
ing eliminated. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book “Business Dairying’ and 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W. B. Fleming Ridgeway, War: 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 


M. 
Moyock, 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Graham, Warrenton, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and ‘Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 


Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 


| Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
| Blacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 


monia had played sad havoe with him | 


and a terrible cough set in besides. 
Doctors treated him, but he grew 
worse every day. At length we tried 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, and our darling was saved. 
He’s now sound, and well.” 
body ought to know, it’s the 
sure cure for Coughs, Colds and 
Lung diseases. Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 
Trials bottles free. 


only 


Every- | 


all | 


P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. EK. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Treasurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale, 
Secretary-Treasurer—T. B, Parker, Raleigh. 
Kixecutive Committee—J. Bryan Grimes, 8. 


, J. Patterson anc E, F, Lamb, 








have constant attention from the 
. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable reme dy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 2dc. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 














THE MOWER 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds cut so they do 
not go toseed, ‘and ew your grass without breaking 
the small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear. The Clipper 
will do it. Send for catalogue and prices. 








CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CoO., 
(Incorporated. ) Norristown, Pa. 





For nearly 
half a century 


Ferry's 


Seeds 


have been growing famous ineyery 


d of soil, everywhere. Sold by 
ali dealers. 1908 Seed Annual 
post paid tree to all applicants. 

D.M. FERRY &.CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 





















Alt Round the Garden | 


you will see luxuriant 
growths if you use 


GREGORY'S 


SEEDS 


Sold under three war- 
rants. New cata- 
logue free. 

3.3. H. Gregory & Son, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 


VICE VIA 8. A. ey, 





To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Riehmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. 


Mm. 


Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m 
Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 


Throvgh Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 


leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Yineinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 


and Chicago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacific Coast. 

For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 


C. H. GATTIS, C.P.& T. A, | 
Raleigh, N. C. | 
i. LEARD, 7. 2. A, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


| ton to 


|ingt n ard ‘all 
| drawing room sleepers and abservation 


PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway 


has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
liamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 
eents to Richmond, and _ $1.00 
Washington, D. C. 

The buffet in this car is well 
equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 


io 


to 


CO BUGATEIS Ce. & TA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
ES. LE ARD. i. 2. A 
Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 


This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TEAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 @aily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p m , connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnllman sleeper and 
day coa hesto Atlan a, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal , Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern P:cific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pul'man sleeper to Jacks on- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis. connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wi kesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:2» a m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local st tiots; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilm ngton, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations a's» at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbcrn, N. 
C , and intermediate statio'.s 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, He derson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Suncav. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’ fr Washington and all 
p-ints north; Pullman drawins room 
skepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem 
Mocksviiie and loce] sta‘io: s, with train 
No 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points A Go ds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., a.d Sorfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Raltimore end all other 
outgo ng steamers, 

2.52 P.M. No. 135 dailey fo Greens- 
boro and intermedia‘e stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. AtG eensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Avgusta Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and __first-cla s 
coaches Washington to Jacksonvi le, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and souttwest, Pullman 
drawing room sle-pers to Birmingham 
and New Or eaus, day coaches Washing- 
New Orleans, al:o with north 
No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
points north; Pullman 


bound trains, 


car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Sa'isbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 


| boro and local stations. 


C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 

W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 

S. H. CHADWICK, G. P.A., 
Washington, D. C. 

R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Y GREEN, City Ticket "Agent, 

Office in + ek House ae 

RALEIGH, 
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